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THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF INSCRIPTIONS 


Rotanp G. Kent 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1. ScHOLARS ARE NOW well equipped witi: treatises upon the 
corruptions which are found in manuscripts, and upon the man- 
ner in which editors must proceed as they make up a corrected 
text. We may mention, in this connection, the following selected 
authorities, most of which contain references to earlier works: 


James Gow, A Companion to School Classics*, 47-66 (1891). 

W. M. Lindsay, An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation 
based on the Text of Plautus (1896). . 

Harold W. Johnston, Latin Manuscripts, 79-99 (1897). 

F. W. Shipley, Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manu- 
scripts: a study based upon two manuscripts of Livy: Codex 
Puteanus (fifth century), and its copy Codex Reginensis 762 
(ninth century), in Amer. Journ. Archaeology, 7. 1-25, 157- 
197, 405-428 (1903). 


2. Well adapted as these are for their purpose, which is to 
acquaint the scholar with the ‘rules of the game’ in the criticism 
and the emendation of manuscript texts, as he edits or elucidates 
them, they do not so well serve for the handling of inscriptional 
texts. For the manuscripts may be the results of one copying 
after another, each new copy suffering perhaps additional cor- 
ruption at points which are already corrupt; but an inscription is 
in practically all instances merely transferred from a manuscript 
draft to its permanent position on stone or bronze, and therefore 
less subject to complicated corruption. At the same time, the 
speed with which a copyist transcribes with pen upon paper or 
upon parchment, is a factor leading likewise to greater error than 
the slowness with which the engraver transfers his text, letter by 
letter (not word by word), to its place of permanent record. On 
the other hand, the inscription may be copied in an alphabet dif- 
fering from that in which the original draft stands, and this will 
produce a series of corruptions to which manuscript copies rarely 
afford parallels, except that we may compare the manner in 
which Greek words in Latin texts have been miscopied by the 
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scribes; or unless we include within our field the manuscripts of 
India and of the Avesta. 

3. For these reasons, it is my intention to examine critically 
the accepted or suspected errors in certain inscriptions of formal 
character, which should be written with a considerable degree 
_of care, and should therefore not contain many errors of a hap- 
hazard nature, in order to determine precisely the kinds of errors 
which actually do occur in inscriptions. The results and the 
principles thereby reached, even if not revolutionary, will be 
a firm basis on which philologists may found their utilization of 
the linguistic evidence furnished by inscriptional forms—evi- 
dence which, for ancient languages, has no rival for validity 
excepting only the remarks of contemporary writers upon points 
of grammar and pronunciation. 

4. Variations from an original copy may be classified in sev- 
eral ways. Johnston (pp. 80 ff.) prefers a scheme based chiefly 
upon the causes: (1) Unavoidable changes; (2) Intentional 
changes; (3) Accidental changes, including (a) those of the ear, 
(b) those of the eye, (c) those of the memory, (d) those of the 
judgment. Lindsay (p. 10) groups them mainly by their 
results: (1) Emendation, (2) Transposition, (3) Omission, (4) 
Insertion, (5) Substitution, (6) Confusion of Letters, (7) Con- 
fusion of Contractions. Neither of these classifications, however, 
is free from its disadvantages, since the divisions and subdi- 
visions prove not to be mutually exclusive in practice; and for 
dealing with inscriptions, where the corruptions are not of such 
complicated nature as those in manuscripts, it seems better to 
revert to the old and simple classification of (1) Loss, (2) Addi- 
tion, (3) Change, with subdivisions which will be developed as 
met with. 

5. It must be understood that it is not within the province of 
the present investigation to include phenomena which rest upon 
a conventionalized orthography or upon confusion in pronun- 
ciation. In Latin inscriptions of the older period, the failure to 
double the consonants in writing would not here be handled, since 
that is a convention of the alphabet in use; but a doubling of a 
consonant which should not be doubled would be taken into 
account. Similarly, in a Latin inscription of the later period, 
the variation between e and ae results from confusion in the pro- 
nunciation, and is valuable as evidence for the pronunciation of 
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the time; it is not the purpose here to deal with such matters. 
The editor of a text must, it is true, eliminate such corruptions 
as well as the grosser errors (e. g., Plaut. Epid. 231 crutulam 
BJ, for crocotulam, found in A); but errors or orthographic 
variations which rest merely upon conventions in spelling and 
confusion in the sounds, must in inscriptions be left as precious 
evidence for the student of philology. Our purpose is, then, to 
prepare the text of certain inscriptions in such a way that the 
philologist may use it with confidence in reconstructing the his- 
tory of the language; and to fix the rules and principles for 
handling other inscriptions. 

6. Again, we are not to deal with restorations of missing 
characters, which, so far as no traces remain, are entirely con- 
jectural; nor may we accept such conjectures in poorly pre- 
served portions and then seek to find errors in the few characters 
which are to be read; such a procedure would be quite unscien- 
tific. Our attention is to be directed to those words and char- 
acters which are legible, and our field overlaps that of conjec- 
tural restoration only when characters are preserved in part, so 
that they may be read in more than one way; in this situation we 
ean hardly draw a definite line of demarcation between restora- 
tion and textual criticism. 

7. For this purpose the following inscriptions have been 
selected : 

I. Old Persian: the Inscription of Darius the Great, at 
Behistan. 

II. Greek: the Bronze Tablets with the treaties between Nau- 
pactus and the Hypoecnemidian Locrians, and between the Oean- 
theans and the Chaleians. 

III. Osean: the Tabula Bantina. 
IV. Umbrian: the Bronze Tables of Iguvium. 

V. Latin: the preamble to the Edict of Diocletian fixing 
maximum prices. 

I. The Behistan Inscription of Darius the Great. 

8. The Inscription of Darius the Great, cut high up on the 
face of the cliff at Behistan in Western Persia, records the acces- 
sion of Darius to the throne of Persia and his successful sup- 
pression of a number of revolts against his power. It is 
engraved in a cuneiform syllabary, the conventions of which are 
well determined and familiar to scholars (cf., for example, E. L. 
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Johnson, Historical Grammar of the Ancient Persian Language, 
29-35; also R. G. Kent, JAOS 35. 325-329, 332, on special points). 
The text is presented in the cuneiform syllabary, with translitera- 
tion, translation, and critical annotations, by L. W. King and 
R. C. Thompson, The Sculptures and Inscription of Darius the 
Great on the Rock of Behistiin in Persia, 1-91 (1907), a publica- 
tion of the British Museum embodying the results of their reex- 
amination of the rock and its inscription; this is the definitive 
text. A transliteration and translation, with critical notes and 
vocabulary, is contained in H.C.Tolman, Ancient Persian Lexicon 
and Texts (1908) ; and the same scholar’s Cuneiform Supplement 
(1910) contains an autographed copy of the text in the cunei- 
form, and as an appendix E. L. Johnson’s Index Verborum to 
the Old Persian Inscriptions, which is a complete word concor- 
dance: these two volumes are Nos. VI and VII in the Vanderbilt 
Oriental Series. These will be referred to hereafter by easily 
recognizable abbreviations. 

9. The most striking feature of the inscription is the extreme 
eare with which it is engraved, demonstrable errors being very 
few, now that the text has been definitively recorded by KT. 
But this care is not to be wondered at; for without it the record 
would have become a hodge-podge, since 23 of the 36 characters 
of the syllabary are transformable into other characters by the 
addition or the subtraction of a single stroke, and eleven of the 
remaining thirteen are convertible by subtracting one stroke and 
adding another—in some cases this being merely a placing of the 
same stroke in a new position. Besides this, King Darius 
attached a high value to the records, as is evident from his injunc- 
tions for their preservation in 4. 69-80, and must have placed 
the work in charge of his most skilled engravers. 

10. There are a few points which lie on the border-line 
between orthographic convention and epigraphic error. It is a 
convention that an absolutely final short a be written with the 
sign of length, and that final i or u be followed by the correspond- 
ing semivowel. But when an enclitic follows, the a or y* or v%, 
respectively, may be omitted; the examples are listed in Stud. 
§13, §8, §7 (= R. G. Kent, Studies in the Old Persian Inscrip- 
tions, in JAOS 35. 321-352) ; and the same variation occurs in 
the final sound of the prior element of compounds. Further, 
there are a few instances where the a is not written to show the 
graphic length of the final a, but the instances are chiefly where 
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the word forms a unit with the following: e. g., the genitive of a 
month name in -ahya before méhyd ‘month’ and the genitive of 
a personal name before pué’a ‘son’ and sometimes before tawmaya 
‘family’. Other examples of this phenomenon must be regarded 
as errors (Stud. 329 ftn.). 

11. After the characters with inherent i (j' d‘ m‘ v‘) or u (k* 
g* t* d* n* m* r*), it is a convention to repeat the vowel as a 
separate character; doubtless because after other consonants, 
where for want of the special character the sign with inherent 
a was written, the i or w was of neeessity represented separately. 
But sometimes after the signs with inherent i or u the separate 
vowel sign was omitted, though not so often as it was inserted. 
The examples of omission of 7 are the following: 
arm‘niyaiy (ar*mintiy%iy*) 2. 33-34, 39, 44, 48; but arminiya 2. 29, 

3. 78-79, 4. 29, arminiyaiy 2. 59, 63, armina 1. 15, arminam 

2. 30, 32, 50, 52 (all these with ar*min*-). Some of these 

examples are mutilated, but they can be read with sufficient 

accuracy to determine the presence or absence of the ¢. 
vidam 1. 69, 71; viddpatiy 3. 26 (and restored in 2. 16) ; v'di[ ya] 

4. 66 (always v‘é*- in the Behistan Inscription). 

vi6ibis¢c%a 1. 65; the normalized spelling is not entirely certain. 


vistdspa 1. 4, 2. 93, 94, 97, 3. 4, 7, A. 5; vistdspam 3. 2, 3; 
vistdspahya 1. 2-3, 4, A. 3, 5-6 (always v‘s*t*as*p*- on the 
Behistan Inscription). Some of the examples are mutilated, 
but the absence of the 7 is always determinable. 


12. The omission of u after consonants with inherent u seems 
to occur in this inscription only in the name Nabukudracara, 
which appears as n*b*uk“d*r¢cr? in 1. 78-79, 84, 93, but with the 
full writing (-k“uwd*-) in 3. 80-81, 89 (restored), 4. 14, 29-30, D. 
3-4, I. 5-6 (-d*- omitted ; see §24, below). 

13. The erratic writings after h* are listed in Stud. §24, and 
need not be discussed here. 

14. Finally, we should note that in the Behistan Inscriptions 
the words are carefully separated by an angled sign with the 
apex to the left. This sign precedes the word rather than follows 
it, for where the sense suffers a paragraph break there is a blank 
on the surface of the rock and the word-divider comes after the 
blank, just before the initial word of the new paragraph. Since 
the five columns form a continuous text, the divider does not 
oceur at the end of the first four. The end of the fifth is illegi- 
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ble; yet the divider probably stood there, for in the short inscrip- 
tions labeling the figures of the sculptures, which are complete 
texts in themselves, it is found at the end of all except two (H 
and K). Between §3 and §4 of A (line 13), KT give no divider ; 
but Tolman CS 48 gives it. We might note that the last stroke 
of the preceding character, h*, is identical with the divider, and 
that this may have led to confusion either of the engraver or of 


the modern copyist. 


I. Errors of Omission. 

15. 1. 50 h%c*a < d%r*s¢m* seems to stand for h*c*a < d®r*- 
(ug*a < d*r*)s%m*, = hacaé draugd darsam, the omission being 
due to the repetition in the text of the four identical characters 
a < d%r*, so that the engraver passed from the one set to the 
other with omission of the two intervening characters (cf. Stud. 
§33-§46, especially §44). This species of erro: may be termed 
Haplography with Skipping. 

16. 1. 54-55 aur*/m¢z*am* for aur*/m*z*d*am* = Auramaz- 
dim, with omission of d*. The omission was made easy by the 
fact that d* is formed of one horizontal stroke above two vertical 
strokes, while a, which follows d¢, consists of one horizontal stroke 
above three vertical strokes. The two letters are so similar that 
the omission is almost an haplography; as however they are not 
absolutely identical, this species of error may be termed Pseudo- 
Haplography. 

17. 1. 78-79 n*%b*/uk"d*rec¢r?, as also at 1. 84 and 1. 93, lacks 
the character wu after k“, as was noted in §12. The omission 
seems to be favored not only by a certain superfluousness of the 
vowel character after the consonant with inherent u, but by the 
likeness of the following letter. The w is the divider followed by 
a horizontal stroke above two vertical strokes ; d* is one horizontal 
stroke above two vertical strokes. The wu is therefore identical 
with the divider plus d*. It is possible that here again is an 
example of Pseudo-Haplography, though the fact that this omis- 
sion occurs three times in rapid succession is rather evidence that 
it is not a mere error of script. 

18. 1. 95-96 a/p%s%im* = adpisim, for nominative apis plus the 
enclitic sim. But as geminates are never written in this sylla- 
bary, it is better to regard dpisim for dpis-sim as an orthographic 
convention than as an example of true Haplography. 
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19. 3. 38-39 v*h*y*/2*d*at*h*y* and 3. 46 v*h*y%z*d*at*h*y*, = 
Vahyazdatahya; 3. 49 and again 3. 51 ah®t* = aha"ta. 

These four words, found within a few lines of each other, share 
the same error, the failure to write the conventional final a for 
a short a which was not protected by a final consonant. The fact 
that in the first three of the examples the next word begins with 
a, might seem to be a factor in the failure to write the final a; 
but the same paragraphs include five or more instances where 
the conventional final a is written even though the next word 
begins with the same character. These four words then seem to 
represent the engraver’s resistance to the unphonetic writing ; for 
the a inherent in the preceding consonant sign was adequate to 
represent the short vowel, and was so used if the short vowel was 
followed by a weak final consonant not represented in writing. 
This might be termed Omission for Phonetic Accuracy. 

20. 3. 77 ua for utta—utd. As the omitted ¢* bears no 
close resemblance to either the preceding or the following char- 
acter, this error may be classed as Omission, without any contrib- 
uting factor. 

21. 4. 72 av*6*as*t*a = avaéastd, is hardly to be interpreted 
without emendation. The simplest correction is that of Hoff- 
mann-Kutschke (quoted Tolman Lez. 69, CS. v), who thinks that 
it is really two words, avadd sta, run together by the failure of the 
engraver to represent the divider. Since § consists of two 
dividers under a horizontal stroke, this is a possible instance of 
Pseudo-Haplography; but the interpretation ‘stand thou thus 
<and> guard <them>’ for the two words and the following 
pari|ba|ra leaves the final verb without its pronominal object, 
which is unusual in the inscription, and makes the uncompounded 
sta assume the § which would be proper only after prefixes ending 
in i or u and after the reduplication ini. Yet as the § is found 
in aistata and extended in niyastdyam niyastaya, such an exten- 
sion to std is not too unlikely. 

22. Tolman’s emendation, making the §* a miswriting for the 
word divider, and td the pronominal object of the following verb, 
is improbable, since the demonstrative stem ta- is not found as a 
separate word elsewhere in the Old Persian inscriptions, and the 
addition of the two strokes to the divider so as to make the # is 
an unlikely error. 

23. 4. 83 ujtta[n* < n*]am* = U]ta[na n] ama, is the proba- 
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ble restoration of the passage, but KT 76 ftn. 2 state that the gap 
has room for only two characters, not three. It is likely 
that either the first or the second n* was omitted; an omission 
which may be termed Jele-Haplography, and is to be defined as 
the failure to write one of two identical characters or groups of 
characters which are not contiguous, though the intervening 
character or characters remain. There is a possible alternative, 
that it was the divider which was omitted ;-since the symbol n* 
consists of two horizontal strokes followed by the divider, the 
omission of the divider at this point would be an instance of 
Pseudo-Haplography. 

24. I. 5-6 n*b*uk“ur?/c%r* for n*b*uk“ud*rec*r? = Nabukudra- 
cara, has lost the d*. This is an easy example of Pseudo-Hap- 
lography, since u is the same as d* with a prefixed divider: thus 
ud* = < dd. 

25. I. 11 b¢ab*r¢uv? for b*ab%ir¢uv* = Babirauv. The of the 
second syllable is omitted, although the preceding consonant has 
inherent a, and neither the preceding nor the following character 
closely resembles i. This must be classed as simple Omission. 


II. Errors of Addition. 

26. 1. 23 ty2n%a < m*n%a stands for t*y%a < m*n*a = tya 
mand. The sign n¢ is repeated from the following word. This 
repetition of a character in a position separated by one or more 
letters from its rightful place, may be termed Tele-Dittography. 

27. 4. 44 up*av*|r2tiyiy* has repetition of iy* at the end of 
the word, according to Tolman, Lex. 122 (where other interpre- 
tations also are listed), and is to be normalized as updvartaiy, a 
first singular middle. This is a typical example of normal Dit- 
tography. 

III. Errors of Change. 

28. 3. 55 ag*ur%t? for ag*ub*t* —agaubata. The sign r¢ 
consists of three parallel horizontal strokes followed by one ver- 
tical stroke; b* consists of two horizontals followed by one ver- 
tical. The error here is therefore made by adding one horizontal 
stroke, which changes b* to r*; this may be termed Change by 
Addition. 

29. 3. 66 g%d“ut*v*, = Ga"dutava, seems to be an error for 
Ga"dumava, in view of the kantuma+ at the corresponding 
place in the Elamitie version, though KT confirm the reading ¢¢ 
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rather than m*. Since m* is made of one horizontal stroke fol- 
lowed by three verticals, and ¢* is made of two horizontals fol- 
lowed by three verticals, this is a second instance of Change by 
Addition. 

30. 3. 67 ar*r? for ab*r*=abara. By the omission of one 
horizontal stroke, b* is transformed into r* (cf. on 3. 55 above, 
where the converse change is discussed). This may be termed 
Change by Subtraction. 

31. 4. 71-72 d*/t*s* should probably be u/t*v* = utava (Hoff- 
mann-Kutschke, quoted by Johnson IV. 27, ef. Tolman Lez. 98). 
The divider prefixed to d* produces u, and a short horizontal 
stroke prefixed to s* produces v*. It may be that these strokes 
originally stood on the rock, and that they have become illegible 
through weathering ; but if nothing has so disappeared, this word 
gives two more examples of Change by Subtraction. The divider 
is recorded by KT as legible before the d*; the reduction of < u 
(= < <d*) to<d* shows also a haplological element. This par- 
ticular variety of Change by Subtraction might be termed Semi- 
Haplology. 

32. 4. 71 and 73 viik*n*ah*y* = vikanahy, 4. 77 viik®n*ah*dis¢ 
= vikanadhadis (so read by Jackson) were read by KT as having 
s* and not k*. In view of viyaka" 1. 64 and nika"tuv 4. 80, it 
seems certain that these are forms from the root kan; and if s¢ 
really stands on the Rock, it is another instance of Change by 
Subtraction, for one vertical stroke followed by three horizontals 
forms k*, and one vertical followed by two horizontals forms s*. 

33. I hesitate to list further possible errors from the text of 
the Behistan inscription. Scholars have made many conjectures, 
as may be seen by examining the critical apparatus in Tolman, 
Lex., but most of the conjectures do not deserve consideration 
since the minute collation by KT. The following might, how- 
ever, be listed, even if only to support the actual text: 

1. 22, 4. 66-67 ufrastam; 4. 38 ufrastam; 4. 69 ufrasta- (cf. 
Stud. §64-§69.) The variation between s and § is merely the 
result of leveling (Stud. 351, ftn. 4). 

1. 30 hamata for *hamaméta almost certainly represents the 
actual pronunciation, and is therefore not an example of Hap- 
lography, but an example of Haplology (Stud. §46). 

1. 86-87 us*/b*ar%im? is by many scholars supposed to lack two 
signs at the end of the prior line: us* t¢r¢/b*ar*%im* = ustrabdrim 
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‘camel-borne,’ cf. Avestan ustra ‘camel.’ But wsabdrim may be 
correct, if usa was a doublet form of wstra as asa was of aspa 
‘horse’ (Stud. §47-§51). 

1. 87 as¢m*=asam ; 2. 2, 71, 3. 41, 72 as*b*arib%is4 = asabaribis. 
The establishment of asa as a doublet of aspa makes emendation of 
these forms superfluous (cf. Stud. §50). 

2. 74 h*r*b*an*m* = harbénam ‘tongue’. KT 36 ftn. 4 explain 
it as from the root in Latin sorbed; this eliminates the need of 
correction (cf. Tolman Lez. 134). 

2. 75 and 89 ucasma ‘eye’ may be correct, though somewhat 
indistinct on the Rock (cf. Weissbach ZDMG 61. 726, quoted by 
Tolman Lez. 75). 

3. 8 6akatam is the correct singular form, and not an error for 
@akatad, which is the correct plural form, required in the other 
eighteen passages where the word is used (cf. Bartholomae, as 
quoted by Tolman Lez. 95). 

4. 6 adamsim: the explanation of the difficult enclitic is given 
Stud. §52-§63, especially §63. 

4. 65 ++ m°n“uv%t¢m? or + + t*n*- or ++ t“un*-: the reading is 
too uncertain for the passage to be used here. 

4. 89 i[ya] dipi (the illegible gap has space for but one char- 
acter, according to KT 77 ftn. 5); 4. 90 tya [d]ipi. This iy 
is not to be emended to iy*m* = iyam, but is to be read ity, from 
Indo-European *% (Stud. 348, ftn. 2). 

5. 11 ut&é < daiy < marda ‘and he annihilated them.’ Objec- 
tion has been taken to daiy as an orthotone and as an accusative. 
But the change of enclitics to orthotones and vice versa can be 
paralleled elsewhere, and the form of the accusative plural in 
Old Persian, outside the enclitic pronouns (which can have no 
nominative), is invariably that of the nominative plural (Stud. 
336, ftn. 2), notably in the third person pronouns (avaiy, imaiy, 
tyaiy). The orthotone value and the nominative form as accusa- 
tive therefore go hand in hand, and mutuall¥ confirm the reading 
of the text rather than make it suspicious. : 


34. In the passages of the Behistan Inscription which are 
surely or probably miswritten, therefore, we have found errors 
of the following kinds, which have been defined as they were 


met: 





The Textual Criticism of Inscriptions 


I. Errors of Omission: 
Omission, with no apparent motive: 20, 25. 
Omission for Phonetic Accuracy: 19. 
Haplography: 18. 
Haplography with Skipping: 15. 
Tele-Haplography: 23. 
Pseudo-Haplography: 16, 17, 21, 23, 24. 
II. Errors of Addition: 
Dittography: 27. 
Tele-Dittography : 26. 
III. Errors of Change: 
Change by Addition: 28, 29. 
Change by Subtraction (including Semi-Haplogra- 
phy: 31) : 30, 31, 32. 
35. For convenience, the following index of passages, topics, 
and words discussed above, is appended: 
Passages: 4.83 Uta[(na) »]dma 23 
.23 ty<an>da mand 24 4.89, 91 ty dipi 33 
. 30 hamata 33 5.11 utd daiy marda 33 
-50 hacaé dra(ugaé dar) sam 15 I. 5-6 Nabuku(d)racara 12, 24 
. 54-55 auramaz(d)dm 16 I.11 Bab(i)rauv 25 
- 65 vigaibaigsaca 11 
. 78-79, 84, 93 Nabukudracara 12, 17 
. 86-87 usabadrim 33 Topics: 
. 87 asam 33 Enclitie pronouns 33 (bis) 
95-96 dpisim 18 Final vowels 10, 19 
74 harbaénam 33 Geminated consonants 18 
75, 89 ucasma 33 Inherent i 11 
8 gakatam 33 Inherent uw 11, 12, 17 
. 38-39, 46 Vahyadatahya 19 Vowels after ha 13 
49, 51 ahanta 19 Word divider 14, 22, 23, 31 
55 agaubata 28 
66 Gandumava 29 Words: 
67 abara 30 armina 11 
77 u(t)a 20 arminiya 11 
6 adamsim 33 asabdribis 33 
.44 upava)rtaiy<aiy> 27 ufrasta ufrasta 33 
. 65 +4 menuvatam or taumayaé 10 
+4t(w)nuvatam 33 Nabukudracara 12, 17, 24 
71, 73 vikanadhy 32 puora 10 
. 71-72 utava 31 mahya 10 
.72 avaead sta 21, 22 viga 11 
.77 vikanadhadis 32 vistdspa 11 
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MALOBA, THE MARATHA SAINT 


Justin E. Assortr 
SumMMIT, NEw JERSEY 


THE sToRY OF MALosa, as related by Mahipati in his Bhak- 
talilamrita, is tragic in the extreme, and well illustrates the 
Hindu conception of God, as a very present help in time of 
trouble. 

That Maloba was an historic personage need not be seriously 
questioned on the ground of the miraculous element in his story. 
Dnyaneshwar, Namdev, Eknath, Tukaram, and Ramdas, of 
unquestioned historic standing, all have the miraculous woven 
into the accounts of their lives. It is a Hindu feeling that those 
who live so near to God, as do the true saints, are agents through 
whom God manifests His power, and that He is sure to do so 
when they are in distress. 

Mahipati (b. 1715, d. 1790) is par excellence the biographer of 
the Maratha saints, but he was not a higher critic of his sources 
of information. He accepted the traditional stories as true. 
His Bhaktavijaya, Santalilimrita, and Bhaktalilamrita contain 
long lists of authors and works used by him. No evidence sug- 
gests that he might have been an inventor of Lives. He antici- 
pates the charge, however, and in his Santalilamrita 1. 67-69 
says, ‘You will raise this doubt in your mind and say, ‘‘ You 
have drawn on your own imagination.’’ This is not so. Listen. 
Great Poet-saints have written books in many languages. It is 
on their authority that I write this Santalilamrita. If I wrote 
on my own authority, my statements would not be respected. The 
Husband of Rukmani is witness to this, who knows all hearts’. 
If Mahipati drew his information from unhistoric sources, 
Maloba may not stand in the list of actual saints, but the story, 
illustrating the Hindu idea of God’s intervention in the calam- 
ities befalling his saints, will not lose its point thereby. 

With data so meagre, it is useless to speculate on the date of 
Maloba, for in the very unchronologically arranged lists of saints 
as given by Shekh Mahamad (in 1696), by Jayaraimasuta (c. 
1718), by Mahipati (1715-1790) and by Moropant (1729-1794), 
the name appears among those of both earlier and later date. 
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There have been published English translations of the Abhangs 
of the Poet-Saint Tukarim and there are translations of small 
portions of the works of other Maratha Saints, but the intensely 
interesting accounts of their lives, handed down by tradition, 
and related in verse by the poet Mahipati, though they have fre- 
quently been summarized have never been published in an Eng- 
lish translation. Mahipati’s account of their lives is worthy of 
translation, for it reveals accurately and most vividly the Hindu 
ideal of a true saint. 


Maloba, the Maratha Saint 
Translation of Mahipati’s Bhaktalilamrita, 41. 148-213. 


41.148. There once lived in the Province of Varhad’ a Bhakta? 
named Maloba, a man of supremely noble character. He was a 
worshiper of Vithoba.* (149) He was a gentleman and mer- 
chant, respected and worthy. His business took him in time to 
the Karnatak, to which country he removed with his family, and 
there he made his home, but remembering Vithoba in his heart. 
(150) He had a son of noble qualities, by the name of Narhari. 
Both son and father excelled in goodness of character, and pos- 
sessed minds ever discriminating, (between right and wrong). 
(151) They regarded all mankind as themselves. They were 
compassionate to all creatures. To the needy and to guests they 
were generous in gifts and hospitality. (152) They were con- 
stant in their worship of Vishnu. They greatly loved the ser- 
vices of song in praise of Hari. They were ever ready in minis- 
tering to the saints, and they never uttered an untruth. 

(153) After some days of sojourn (in the Karnatak) Maloba’s 
wife died. This caused great sorrow to his heart. ‘What shall I 
do?’ he cried. (154) But finally he reasoned to himself thus: 
‘It is well, after all, that the snare of this world has been 
broken.’ And bringing to mind the Husband of Rukmani, he 

* Varhad, a District in the Bombay Presidency. 

*In the word Bhakta is implied not only one who formally worships, but 
one whose character is marked by godliness, moral purity, and sincerity. 

*The sacred city of Pandharpur has an ancient temple with an image 
within representing a figure standing on a brick. God, as represented by 
this idol, has the name of Vithoba, Viththal, Pandurang, Pandharinath, and 
Husband of Rukmani. Vishnu, Krishna, Hari, Lord of Heaven, etc., are 
used synonymously with Vithoba. 
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destroyed the very seat of Ignorance. (155) But Maloba soon 
came under pressure of public opinion. A Southern‘ bride was 
found for him. The marriage took place hastily. Later this 
union proved the cause of great pain to Maloba. 

(156) Some days passed, when suddenly the father of the 
bride appeared. He was of the Nameless® caste. He recognized 
his daughter. (157) He went to Maloba and told him his story 
from beginning to end, his town, his name, and all his cir- 
cumstances. (158) ‘I am of the lowest caste,’ he said. ‘My 
daughter was stolen away in the dead of night by a thief. 
You have made her your wife. It is evident you have com- 
mitted a sin.’ (159) Maloba listened to his story, and an 
agony of contrition filled his soul. ‘Oh save me, Oh save me, 
Lord of Heaven,’ he cried. (160) ‘Of all sinners in this uni- 
verse, I am the one great sinner. Could all sins be collected 
together, and formed into a human statue, I am it. O Purifier 
from Sin, O Thou who hast mercy on the lowly, I lay my case 
before Thee.’ (161) Maloba now called his wife to him, and said, 
‘Do you recognize your father?’ She acknowledged all, but made 
no further reply. (162) Maloba said to the Nameless, ‘Take 
away your daughter, and as for me I will do whatever the Brah- 
mans prescribe.’ (163) The Nameless replied, ‘Of what use for 
me to take away a defiled vessel? My caste fellows will accuse 
me of wrong, and then what shall I do?’ (164) And with this 
the Nameless left for his village. The affair now become every- 
where publicly known, and people remarked, ‘She has defiled 
him.’ (165) The rascal who had given this Southern bride in 
marriage, accompanied by his children, stole away by night and 
left the country. 

(166) Maloba, in worldly things, was a rich man. Naturally 
therefore sycophants gathered at his home. But when this great 
calamity befell him, they all deserted him and fled. (167) His 
noble-hearted son, Narhari, alone remained by his side. All din- 
ner-brothers at once disappeared. ((168) The Brahmans excom- 
municated him. His relatives abandoned him. Through repent- 
ance, however, he now fully atoned for his sin. (169) He called 


*I am uncertain of the meaning of hedichi. I have assumed it to be a 
variant of hedhichi, southern. 

5 Anamik, Nameless, is used by Mahipati as synonymous with Mahar, one 
of the lowest castes. 
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the Brahmans together, and had them rob him of all his wealth. 
As a loving Bhakta, he now spent all his time in the worship of 
Hari. (170) Maloba finally called together a large assembly 
of Brahmans, and prostrated himself on the ground before them. 
With joined hands he exclaimed, ‘Prescribe at once a penance.’ 
(171) The Brahmans, the Vedic pandits, the learned Shastris 
consulted the sacred texts and commentaries, and found the 
penance to be suicide. There was no other adequate penance. 
(172) After listening to the decision of the Brahmans, Maloba 
replied, ‘I think so also; but prescribe the method.’ (173) The 
Earth-immortals answered, ‘Search for a large cavity in a tam- 
arind tree. Crawl into it, and have the space within filled with 
cowdung fuel. (174) Then set it afire with your own hands. In 
performing this penance of suicide all your sin will be destroyed.’ 
(175) Maloba listened and agreed, remarking, ‘Whatever one 
does, one must suffer the effects. There is no escape whatever.’ 
(176) And so Maloba sat gladly within the cavity of the tree, 
the cowdung fuel packed around him, and set it afire. In his 
heart he contemplated the image of Pandurang, and earnestly 
invoked him. 

(177) ‘O Dweller in Pandharpur’, he cried, ‘O Vithabai, my 
family goddess! Come quickly and deliver me from my Karma. 
(178) Those who were friends because of my wealth, whom I had 
regarded as dear relatives, even they, as the end of my life comes, 
have all forsaken me and fled. (179) And now, as I am entirely 
stripped of all repute among men, of honor, of son, of wife, of 
wealth, do Thou break my bodily bond. (180) Though many 
other calamities, greater than even this, should come upon me; 
though the heavens should fall crashing on my body; yet, O Hari, 
this only would I ask for, that I may remember Thee in my 
heart.’(181) Then, with firm determination, Maloba closed his 
eyes, his heart contemplating the image of Vithoba, the source of 
joy and peace to his devotees. (182) With fixed concentration 
of mind his lips repeated the names and attributes of God.° 
‘O Keshava, Narayana, Slayer of Madhu, Purifier from Sin, 
Ocean of Mercy, (183) O Unchangeable One, Infinite One, 


*The technical term N&amasmarana, literally ‘remembering name(s) ’, 
stands for more than mere remembering. It includes the repeating aloud of 
God’s various names and attributes, as is well illustrated in verses 182-185 
above. 
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Govinda, Supreme Being, Saccidinanda, Savior of the World, 
Source of Happiness, Shri Mukunda, World’s Guru, (184) 
Shri Ram, Raghupati, Slayer of Ravana, Destroyer of Demons, 
Founder of Religion, Lord of the World, who with mighty power 
released Vrindaraka, (185) O Krishna, O Vishnu, O Dark-Com- 
plexioned One, O Protector of thy Bhaktas, O Thou Being of 
Goodness, this only I ask of Thee, O Atmaram, that in this my 
worship there may be love.’ 

(186) As Maloba thus worshipped full of love, and tears of 
love streamed from his eyes, suddenly the Lord of Heaven came 
to his rescue. (187) The kindled fire had become a roaring 
flame, but to his body it felt cool. No part of his body was so 
much as scorched. (188) The Brahmans exclaimed to one 
another, ‘The wonderfully mysterious might of God’s Name! 
The fire, indeed, has not been able to burn him, for the Life of 
the World has been his protector. (189) Once long ago, when 
Hiranyakashipu’ attempted to burn the Bhakta Prarhad in fire, 
the fire would not burn him. And so it is with this man.’ Thus 
exclaimed the Brahmans to one another. (190) The fire in the 
cavity burnt itself out; the live coals became extinguished and 
fell to the ground. The glorious loving Bhakta now crawled out 
of the cavity and descended to the ground. (191) The people 
all marvelled and exclaimed, ‘Blessed is this loving Bhakta. In 
his distress the Husband of Rukmani came to his aid. A won- 
derful miracle has taken place.’ (192) The Brahmans now said 
to Maloba, ‘It is you who are holy and righteous. In your dis- 
tress Pandharinath came to your help. You are wholly without 
blame.’ 

(193) Malobaé now relinquished his occupation and commer- 
cial business, and gave himself up to performing Kirtans* in 
praise of Hari. His words were words of grace; his teach- 
ings the blessed teachings of a saint. (194) And the daugh- 


7™The well known mythical story (Vishnu Purana 1. 17) of Hiranya- 
kashipu, the godless, blaspheming, atheistic king of the Demons (Daityas), 
to kill whom Vishnu had to assume the fourth incarnation, Narasinha, half 
man, half lion. -Hiranyakashipu was incensed at the piety of his son, Prarhad 
(or Pralhad; Sanskrit Prahrada) and sought to destroy him by burning 
him alive, and by other cruel means, but God’s power always saved him 
from even the slightest injury. 

* Religious cantatas. 
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ter of the Nameless, whom he had married without realizing 
her caste, profited by the good companionship with him, and 
experienced sincere repentance of heart. (195) She said to 
Maloba, ‘Tell me some means of salvation, by which I may 
attain to a different birth.’ And this indeed took place. (196) 
Maloba, the Vaishnav Bhakta, listened to her and replied, ‘In 
this affair you have committed no wrong whatever. It is true 
your father has deserted you, but I will continue to give you 
food and clothing. (197) If you ask me for the means of salva- 
tion, hold in your heart what I have already told you, namely, 
keep Shri Hari in your remembrance without ceasing, and have 
no concern about anything else.” (198) To all this the young 
woman assented, and from a distance bowed low to him. Maloba 
had a small hut built for her at some distance from his house, 
and there she lived. (199) She kept her clothes and vessels 
clean, and regularly performed her baths. She learned to love 
the repeating of God’s names and attributes, and her thought 
never turned from it. (200) Malobaé would send her, by the 
hand of his servant, food served in a dish. This was all she 
would eat, and then she would give herself up to repeating 
God’s names and attributes. (201) By this contact with the 
good, she attained a character of goodness, and Narayana, in his 
graciousness, would reveal himself to her sight. (202) Days 
passed in this way, and the end of her life now approached. The 
angel of Vishnu carried off her soul and took it to heaven. (203) 
Maloba learned the news that she was dead. ‘Who is there who 
will be willing to speed her corpse on its good way?’ said he. 
(204) ‘No outcaste or Shiidra will even touch her.’ Maloba 
thought and decided; ‘I will do it myself,’ he said. (205) ‘I 
was the cause. She has suffered intensely, and now that she has 
gone hence, I must perform her funeral rites.’ (206) Thus 
thinking and determining he proceeded to enter the hut. Open- 
ing the door, he looked toward the corpse, when behold, it had 
changed into a mass of flowers. (207) ‘This,’ he exclaimed, ‘is 
the mighty glory of the worship of Vishnu, made evident to the 
sight of men. By this He has truly increased the praise of his 
servants.’ 

(208) From that day men everywhere began to honor Maloba. 
‘The Husband of Rukmani was his help,’ they exclaimed, ‘and 
delivered him out of his great trouble.’ (209) From that day 


20 JAOS 40 
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also Maloba began to give Kirtans that appealed to the tender 
sentiment, and pious listeners were moved in their hearts to 
deep emotion. ((210) In Kirtans the nine sentiments are used, 
and listened to by the devotees of Vishnu, but the supreme means 
for the realizing of the presence of God is the tender (karuna) 
sentiment.® (211) The desire was now begotten in Maloba’s 
heart to reach the other side of the ocean of this worldly life, and 
so using the tender (karwna) sentiment he pled with God. 
(212) This Bhakta of God now felt the desire to meet with God, 
and so he went into the forest, and there tenderly pled. (213) 
The Lord of Heaven heard his ery, and quickly came, for this 
conforms to his character, a character described by Shri Vyasa 
in his Song of Praise. 





*The nine sentiments or passions are Shringara, love; Hasya, mirth; 
Karuna, tenderness; Raudra, anger; Vira, heroism; Bhayanaka, fear; 
Bibhatsa, disgust; Adbhuta, astonishment; Shanta, peace. 





GILGAMES AND ENGIDU, MESOPOTAMIAN GENII OF 
FECUNDITY 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


AMERICAN SCHOOL ‘OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM 


Two OF THE MOST INTERESTING FIGURES in ancient mythology 
are the heroes of the Babylonian national epic, Gilgames and 
Engidu. In this paper they will be studied in as objective a 
way as possible, avoiding the knotty problems connected with the 
evolution of the epic. Even on the latter, however, some light 
may be thrown. A thousand and one tempting ideas come to 
mind, but our materials are still too scanty for the composition of 
a successful history of Mesopotamian literature and religion, as 
shown by the recent attempt of the brilliant philosopher of 
Leipzig, Hermann Schneider. Thanks to the discovery of the 
temple library of Nippur, Sumerian literature is swelling so 
rapidly that few theories can be regarded as established beyond 
recall. On the other hand, our knowledge is now sufficiently 
definite to permit lucrative exploitation of comparative mythol- 
ogy and civilization ; indeed, since many of these problems may 
be treated on the molecular, if not the atomic principle (cf. JBL 
37. 112), their solution is an indispensable prerequisite to the 
future history of Babylonian thought. My general attitude 
towards the methods and theories of comparative mythology is 
succinctly given JBL 37. 111-113. 

The name Gilgames is usually written 4GIS-GIN (TU)-MAS, 
read Gi-il-ga-mes (8), the TiAyapos of Aelian, De natura anim., 12, 
21 (Pinches, Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. 4, p. 264). 
CT? 12. 50. K 4359, obv. 17, offers the equation GIS-GIN-MAS- 





*See his Kultur und Denken der Babylonier und Juden, Leipzig, 1910. 

* Note the following abbreviations in addition to those listed JAOS 39. 
65, n. 2: ARW — Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft ; BE — Publications of 
the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania; GE — Gil- 
games-epic; HT — Poebel, Historical Texts; JEA —Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology; KTRI=Ebeling, Keilschriftterte aus Assur religidsen 
Inhalts; NE =Haupt, Das Babylonische Nimrodepos; PSBA— Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology; RA — Revue d’Assyriologie; RHR 
= Revue de l’Histoire des Religions; UG = Ungnad-Gressmann, Das Gil- 
gamesch-Epos, Gottingen, 1911; ZDMG — Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor- 
genlaindischen Gesellschaft. 
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SI = Gis-gibil-ga-mes; CT 18. 30 ab. 6 ff. gives KALAG-GA- 
IMIN = *Gi3-gibil-ga-mes, muqtablu, ‘warrior,’ and Glik pana, 
‘champion, leader.”* The latter ideogram is merely an appella- 
tive describing him as ‘the seven-fold valiant.’ The full form 
of his name, *Gis-gibil-ga-mes (cf. SGI °87), is often found on 
early monuments, especially seals and votive inscriptions from 
Erech and the vicinity. In a sacrificial list from Lagas (De la 
Fuye, Documents, 54. 10.6; 11.5) his name appears in the form 
4Gis-gibil-gin-mes. As the sibilant must have been primarily 
s (see below), the second element takes the variant forms ginmas, 
games, and ginmes. Since the first of these writings is late, it 
may be overlooked in fixing the original pronunciation; the 
other forms point to a precursor *ganmes, which became ginmes 
by voecalic harmony, and games by syneope. The primary form 
of the name was, therefor, *Gibilganmes, whence, by contraction, 
G lgames, the meaning of which will be considered below. 
According to Sumerian historiographers (Poebel, HT 75), 
Gilgames was the fifth king of the dynasty of Eanna (name of 
the ziqqurat of Erech), succeeding MeskingaSer son of Babbar 
(the sun-god), who reigned 325 years, Enmerkar, his son (420), 
Lugalbanda, the shepherd (1200), and Dumuzi, the palm-culti- 
vator (100).5 The hero himself was the son of the goddess Nin- 
sun, consort of the god Lugalbanda, and of A®, the enu or ramku 
(isib )-priest of Kullab, a town as yet unidentified, but certainly 
near Erech. A is also calléd the mes-sag Unug (CT 24. 35. 29- 
30), ‘chief scribe of Erech,’ an epithet translated CT 16. 3. 88 (ef. 
Schroeder, MVAG 21, 180) by nagir Kullabi (the relation of 
Erech and Kullab was like that existing between LagaS and 
Girsu). His consort is called Ningarsag, or Nin-gi-e-sir-ka, both 





5In dlik paéni as a heroic appellative we may possibly have the source of 
the Babylonian royal name Orchamus of Ovid, Met. 4, 212, since dpyayos, 
‘leader of a row,’ might well be a translation of the expression into Greek. 

*Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 40, n. 1. reads the name ¢Gi-bil-aga- 
mis, taking TU to be originally MIR — aga (Br. 6945), and rendering ‘ The 
god Gibil is commander.’ This is mere guess-work. 

* Poebel took SU-GAgunu to be equivalent to 50-GA ‘fisherman,’ but Bar- 
ton (Archaeology and the Bible, p. 264, n. 3) is almost certainly right in 
explaining the group as S0-PES, and translating ‘palm-tree-fertilizer,’ 
an ideal occupation for a god of fecundity. 

*See Fortsch, OLZ 18. 367 ff. Sum. @ means ‘father’ (for a’a, ada) ; A 
may have been himself a figure of the Attis type. Was his consort originally 
Ama, ‘mother’ (cf. Ama Engur) like Anatolian Ma? 
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figures closely related to Ninsun. In the Babylonian recension of 
the second tablet of GE, recently published by Langdon, the 
mother of Gilgames bears the name rimtu™ sa supiiri Ninsunna, 
the rimat Ninswn of the Assyrian version (Poebel, OLZ 17. 4 ff.). 
The ‘wild-cow of the fold’ corresponds to Leah, consort of the 
ab (b)ir Ja‘aqgob, ‘bull Jacob,’ as pointed out JBL 37. 117. 

The king-list gives Gilgames only 126 years, hardly more than 
Tammuz, who was torn away in the flower of his youth. Evi- 
dently there is a close relation between the hero’s vain search for 
immortality and the short duration of his career. Like the 
son of Peleus and Thetis he was doomed to die young, a fate 
which was presumably the original reason assigned for his quest 
of life. The morbid fear of death and the desire to be freed from 
the venereal disease, which, as Haupt has made probable, the vin- 
dictive [Star had inflicted upon him, are, at all events, secondary 
motives, characteristic of a rather corrupt and cynical society, 
such as may well have existed in Erech during the last part of 
the third millennium. From SLT, No. 5, it appears that Gil- 
games preserved the title of high-priest of Kullab (en Kul- 
ab*.gé) after being elevated to the throne. Both in GE and its 
Sumerian prototype he appears as the builder of the wall of 
Erech, a tradition mentioned in an inscription of Anam of Erech 
(twenty-second century). According to GE 11. 322 he was 
assisted in this work by seven wise architects (note the motive of 
the seven sages). In the Sumerian text of a Gilgames-epic, pub- 
lished by Langdon, we read (obv. 15-20; Engidu seems to be 
addressing the hero) : 

Unug™ gis-kin-ti dingir-ri-e-ne-gé 
é-an-na é-an-ta é-dé 

dingir-gal-gal-e-ne me-bi ba-an-ag-e5-dm 
bdd-gal bad an-ni ki-us-sa 

ki-ma-mag an-ni gar-ra-nt 

sag-mu-e-sum za lugal ur-sag-bi = 


‘In Erech, the handiwork’ of the gods, 
Eanna, the temple which reaches heaven,* 


7Sum.. gis-kin-ti (literally ‘wooden-work taken hold of’; contrast SLT 
125), whence kiskitta and kigkatt@ (M. 753, 4033), means both ‘handiwork,’ 
and ‘artisan’; cf. Langdon, Grammatical Tezts, p. 26, n. 2. 

* Cf. Gudea, Cyl. A, 17, 18, ete., for an-ni ui-sa, ‘reach heaven’; the inser- 
ton of ki does not affect the sense, nor is the oxymoron intentional. 
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Where the great gods gave their decrees, 

The great wall, the wall which reaches heaven, 

The mighty structure,® of celestial construction, 

Thou hast the supremacy (hast made head) ; thou art king and 
hero.’ 

This passage implies that Gilgames, of whom it is said (obv. 10- 

11) gub-gub-bu-dé su(KU)-su-u-dé dumu-lugal-la da-ri e-ne = 

‘standing or sitting, ever the son of a king is he,’ built the tem- 

ple Eanna and the wall of the city. A reference to the erection 

of Eanna is found GE 1, 10; see Poebel, H7 123. The founding 

of the city itself is ascribed in the Sumerian chronicle to Enmer- 

kar, li Unuga mu-un-da-di-a. 

As might be expected, Gilgames was regarded as the special 
patron of the city, a position in which he may easily have enjoyed 
more popularity than the distant god of heaven, Anu, theoretic- 
ally the patron of Erech. Several centuries before Anam, Utu- 
Zegal (ca. 2600), the liberator of Babylonia from the yoke of 
Guti, says in his triumphal inscription (Col. 3, 1 ff.; see RA 9. 
115): %Gis-gibil-ga-mes du[mu] ¢Nin-sun-na-gé maskim-si ma- 
an-sum; dumu Unug-ga dumu Kul-ab-ka Sd-gul-la ba-an-gar = 
‘G, the son of N, he gave him as a guardian genius; the people of 
Erech and Kullab he (Gilgames) made joyous of heart.’ He 
received divine honors at LagaS and Nippur, presumably also 
elsewhere, while his cult survived into Assyrian times; ef. the 
image (calmu) of Gilgames mentioned Harper, Letters, 1. 56. 

In turning to consider the original nature of Gilgames, his 
solar characteristics become immediately apparent. The hero’s 
adventures in the epic remind one involuntarily of the deeds of 
Heracles and Samson, whose essentially solar nature is clear, 
even after sundry adscititious elements have been eliminated; 
mythology is a liberal master, employing motives of the most 
varied origin in its service. Like the sun-god, Samas, our hero 
(see the incantatory hymn, NE 93) is the da’én Anunnaki, ‘the 
judge of the A’; like the sun, again, he is the hé@’it kibrati, ‘the 
overseer of the regions’; it is expressly stated (NE 93. 8) that the 
powers of Samai are delegated to him. Gilgames figures as Ner- 
gal, lord of the underworld, in SLT, No. 6, obv. 3. 10 f., ki-dg 
4Bres-ki-gal 4Gis-gibil-ga-mes lugal-kir-ra-gé = ‘the beloved of 





* Ki-ma = ki-mé (ki-gar; ef. du(1)-mar-ra and ki-dur, both = subtu). 
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E, Gilgames, lord of the mountain (i. e., the underworld).’ In 
Langdon, Liturgies, No. 8, rev. 3, he receives the appellation 
umun-ki-ga-gé, ‘lord of the underworld.’ In the epic his mis- 
tress is IShara, a form of [Star with marked chthonic associations. 
Whatever we may think of Egyptian and Greek parallels, in 
Babylonia it is the sun-god who appears as judge both of the liv- 
ing and of the dead, spending his time as he does half with the 
shades and half with mortals. While the writing ?Gis, found in 
the Meissner fragment and the Philadelphia text of the second 
tablet, is an abbreviation (cf. Poebel, OLZ 17. 5), it is interesting 
to note that 4Gis is explained as Sama, and that gis also = idtu, 
‘fire’ (SG1 98). As these equations suggest, Gilgames stands in 
close relation to the fire-gods (naturally in many respects solar) 
Nusku (cf. Hommel, OLZ 12. 473 ff.), Gibil (cf. his name), and 
Gira (cf. Magli 1. 37 ff.), who shares some of his attributes. In 
fact, Gira’s ideogram “GIS-BAR (for reading cf. Meissner, OLZ 
15. 117; for Gira < Gisbara ef. JAOS 39. 87, note; this god 
must not be confused with “G7R, for whom see below) may be 
partly responsible for the late writing of the name of the hero as 
4GIS-GIN-BAR (MAS). 

In the capacity of solar hero, Gilgames has much in common 
with ‘his god’ (ilisu, GE 6.192) Lugalbanda. It may even be 
shown that the saga of Gilgames has been enriched by the spoils 
of the latter. In the story of the birth of Gilgamos, reported by 
Aelian, the Babylonian king Seuechoros (Sevnxyopos), warned by 
the astrologers that his daughter would bear a son who would 
deprive him of the kingdom, shut her up in the acropolis. How- 
ever, she was mysteriously visited, and bore a son, who was forth- 
with thrown from the tower. An eagle caught the child on its 
outstretched wings, and saved it to fulfil the decrees of fate. As 
Aelian observes, this is the well-known motive of Perseus, while 
the Babylonian sources available assign the Aeneas motive to the 
hero, who was the son of a priest of Kullab (originally a god) by 
the goddess of fertility. Lugalbanda, on the other hand, so far 
as the texts inform us, follows the Perseus recipe. He is the son 
of the sun-god, who, we may suppose, had visited his mother in 
the guise of a golden shower ;’ he passes his youth as a shepherd 


* The motive of the golden shower is Oriental as well as Hellenic, and 
may safely be postulated as a common explanation of the mode of solar gen- 
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before mounting the throne. It is very important to note that 
his predecessor, Enmerkar, is not called his father; he may 
safely, however, be regarded as his grandfather. Now, Sevnxopos 
is to be read Evyyxopos; the initial C is simply dittography of the 
final C in the preceding word Baowevovros. Euechoros bears the 
same relation to Enmerkar (pronounced Enuerkar) as Euedora- 
(n)chos does to Enmeduranki (cf. also Evedwxos for Enmediga, 
pronounced Enuedék). We may, therefor, tentatively supply 
the missing details of the Babylonian legend. Lugalbanda was 
the son of Enmerkar’s daughter by Samas. Being thrown from 
the tower by his grandfather’s command, an eagle rescues him; 
an eagle carries the related Etana to heaven in a similar story. 
Lugalbanda grows up as a shepherd, and on reaching manhood 
is elevated by the favor of the gods to his rightful throne. In 
the later form of the story, transferred to Gilgames, the hero 
becomes a gardener, since this occupation had become the legend- 
ary prerequisite of kingship, as in the sagas of Sargon the Elder 
and Ellil-bani of Isin. 

My reconstruction of the Lugalbanda myth is supported by 
the indications in the fragments published HG@T, Nos. 8-11, all 
belonging to a single epic, probably part of the Lugalbanda cycle, 
as follows from the mention of the storm-bird Im-dugud (Za) in 
11, 3. From this text we learn that Enmerkar, son of [Mes- 
ingaser] (8, rev. 10), was a mighty king, ruling in Kullab with- 
out a rival (8, obv. 4 ff.). Unfortunately, however, the throne 
has no heir (9, rev. 5 f.: aratta [LAM-KUR-RU-KI] 45-ba - - - 
a-bil [=7-bil (RA 10. 97)= blu] nu-tug-da). The poem goes 
on to introduce the kurki bird (9, rev. 9 ff.) : kir-gi ki-a [ ] 
pa-te-si Sumer*-ra [ ] mu-da-ki-u-dé kin-gi-a En-me-ir-kar en- 
nun [ ] = ‘The kurké bird in the land [ ]} the viceroy of Sumer 
[ ] to nourish [ ] the messenger of Enmerkar [held] watch.’ 
Tho the name of Lugalbanda does not occur, we can hardly doubt 
that this passage alludes to the rescue of the youthful hero from 
his hostile grandfather by the kurki bird (who may be an inter- 


eration. In Hindu tales (Indian Antiquary, Vol. 20, 145; Vol 21, p. 374) 
a traveler, before setting out on a journey, tells his pregnant wife that the 
birth of a son will be announced to him by a shower of gold, of a daughter 
by a shower of silver. These showers are primarily metaphoric expressions 
for the golden and silver rays of the sun and moon, respectively male and 
female according to the most general belief. 
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mediary for Zi, whose relations with our hero would then date 
from the latter’s infancy). 

Lugalbanda,™ with the consort Ninsun, was the principal god 
of Marad,’? whence he bore the name Lugal-Marada (AMAR- 
da), and of TupliaS (AsSnunnak) in eastern Babylonia. He also 
received divine honors at Erech and Kullab, especially during the 
dynasty of Amnanu (ca. 2200). Accordingly he is listed among 
the legendary kings of the postdiluvian dynasty of Erech. Lugal- 
banda and Ninsun were worshiped also elsewhere, as at Lagas 
and Nippur; a patesi of the former city bears the name Ur-Nin- 
sun. Lugalbanda belongs to the same class of modified sun-gods 
as Ninurta, and hence is combined with NinSubur and Ningirsu, 
deities of this type (IIR 59, rev. 23 f.). In a hymn published by 
Radau (Hilprecht Anniv. Vol., Plates 6-7; ef. p. 418), he is 
addressed as kug** ¢Lugal-banda gu-ru-um kir-ra =‘holy L, 
offspring of the mountains,’ and identified with Babbar (Sama3) : 
sul 4*Babbar zi-zi-da-zu-dé kalam igi-mu-e-da-zi-zi = ‘Hero Bab- 
bar, when thou risest, over the land thy eye thou dost lift,’ ete. 
Like Gilgames, and other old gods of productivity, he came to 
occupy a prominent position in myth and legend, thanks to the 
annual celebration of his adventures in mimetic fertility rites. 
I would not attempt to decide whether his role as shepherd came 
from solar symbolism (cf. AJSL 34. 85, n. 2), or is on a par with 
the pastoral aspect of other gods of fecundity (cf. JBL 37. 116 
f.) ; both conceptions doubtless played a part. 

Around the figure of Lugalbanda seasonal and reproductive 
myths soon crystallized, later spreading from their original home, 
and developing into the heroic legend, the prototype of the true 
saga, with its historical nucleus and lavish display of mythical 
and romantic finery. The saga could not spring, as some appear 
to think, full-armed from the popular fancy, but had to grow 
apace as utilitarian cult-motives whetted the imagination. 
Lugalbanda became the focus of a legendary cycle of very great 


“4 Radau, Hilprecht Anniv. Voi., p. 429, points out that Lugalbanda as lord 
of TupliaS is TiSpak, the am-banda=—rimu eqdu (Ar. ‘dqada — sadda) ; 
hence his name means ‘mighty king,’ rather than ‘wise king.’ 

* Modern Wanzaet es-Sa‘dan, on the Euphrates, nearly due west of Nippur; 
see Clay, OLZ 17. 110 f., and Thureau-Dangin, RA 9. 84. 

“For reading kug ef. Luckenbill, AJSL 33. 187. 
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interest,’* since its perfected form, found in the myth of Lugal- 
banda and Zi, is written in Sumerian, while our Gilgames-epic 
is a Semitic composition, however much it may have drawn on 
Sumerian sources. Besides the Assyrian translation of over a 
hundred lines (KB 6. 1. 46 ff.) we now possess goodly fragments 
of the original Sumerian: CT 15. 41-43; HG@T, Nos. 14-19, and 
probably also 8-11 (see above) ; in Nos. 20-21 we have part of a 
chronicle dealing with events during the reigns of Lugalbanda 
and his successor Tammuz (cf. H7 117). Most of the latter text 
apparently refers to Lugalbanda, since Tammuz is not mentioned 
until the close. Along with victorious invasions of Elam, 
Halma (= Guti), and Tidnu™ (= Amféru), a disastrous flood 
which overwhelmed Eridu is described (obv. 11-12) : a-uri-gul- 
la-gé | ] NUN-KI a-gal-la si-a {| ] = ‘the waters of the destruc- 
tive deluge Eridu, flooded by the inundation [ ].’ In con- 
nection with this the deus ex machina, Ninlil, comes on the scene; 
despite the pseudo-historical setting we are dealing with myth. 
The story of Lugalbanda and Zi, personification of the hurri- 
cane, is primarily, as has often been observed, the contest between 


Tt is possible that the saga of Nimrod may be an offshoot of the Lugal- 
banda cycle rather than of the Gilgames cycle, especially since the former 


seems to have been much more important than the latter in early times, and 
from a home in Marad more likely to influence the west than the latter. 
whose hearth was Erech. As lord of Marad Lugalbanda is the Lugal-Mardda 
or the *Nin-Mardda, just as Nergal-Lugalgira is the Nin-Girsu, the lord of 
Girsu, and as Marduk is the Nin-Tintir (IIR 59, obv. 47), Ellil the Nin- 
Nibru, or Lord of Nippur (ibid. 9); ef. also Sin the Bél-Harrén, ete. The 
heroic shepherd and conqueror of wild-beasts, *Nimardd, may thus have 
become the mighty hunter, Nimrdéd, just as Dagdn becomes Dagén, and 
Haddd ’Adwios. Similarly the shepherd Damu (Tammuz) became in Byblos 
the hunter Adonis. The figure of Nimrod was probably influenced by the 
impressive monumental representations of the Assyrian Heracles; he may 
easily reflect a western ‘Orion,’ but Eduard Meyer’s view that he was 
primarily a Libyan ‘Jagdriese’ is gratuitous. The recent historical theories 
are still less felicitous: Sethe (Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, Vol. 6, p. 650) holds that Nimrod is a corruption of the official name 
Nebmu*eré* of the indolent Amenophis III, appearing in cuneiform as 
Nimmurija; Van Gelderen (Ezpositor, 1914, pp. 274 ff.) explains Nimrod as 
a corruption of Naramsin, historically possible, but phonetically incredible. 
Jensen’s explanation, deriving Nimréd from *Namurta, his reading of 
NIN-IB, is antiquated by the discovery of the correct reading Ninurta, which 
became Inusta (J AOS 38. 197), a form quite unlike Nimrod. 
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the sun and the storm-clouds, whom he subdues, just as Marduk 
overcomes Ti’fmat in the cosmogonic reflection of the motive. 
Without entering into an elaborate discussion of the myth, which 
I hope to treat elsewhere, I will call attention to an episode which 
has apparently influenced the Gilgames cycle. Lugalbanda’s 
journey to Mount Sabu, where the wine-goddess Ninkasi-Siris 
helps him to outwit Za and recover the tablets of fate, is in some 
respects the prototype of Gilgames’ visit to the wine-goddess 
Sabitu. In GE the episode of Sabitu’s mountain paradise is 
decidedly in the air ; in the older recension, however, it is clearer ; 
instead of being merely in charge of a station on the hero’s route 
to Elysium, she is his real goal.** Only after he despairs of 
securing from her the immortality for which he yearns does he 
undertake the perilous voyage to Utnapisti™. As I shall 
show in detail elsewhere, the wine-goddess Sabitu becomes in 
effect the divinity of life; in her hands was supposed to rest 
the bestowal of eternal life, so far as this was terrestrially 
obtainable. Her name is derived from Mount Sabu,’ the 
abode of Ninkasi, with whom, as will be shown elsewhere, 
Siduri Sabitu is essentially identical. I have proved, AJSL 35. 
179, that the neighboring Mount Hasur, the abode of Zi, is 
KaSiari-Masius, and that Sabitu’s garden lay in the same 
region, which corresponds to the northern habitat of the soma, 
as well as to the vineyard-paradise of Anatolia. As clearly 
indicated in the fragments of the myth, Lugalbanda recovers the 
dupsimati by inviting the bird to a banquet, and intoxicating 
him with the aid of the goddess of conviviality—a motive which 
reappears in a multitude of similar tales of the Marsyas type. 
The motive is closely associated with the soma cycle of the Indo- 
Iranians, as will be shown in another article ; two distinct motives 
have evidently been fused, the eagle being the tertiwm compara- 
tionis. The dupsimati belong with the motive above referred to, 
as they appear also in the creation myth ; Lugalbanda originally 





“Cf. JAOS 38. 61-64; additional evidence will be adduced in my article 
‘The Mouth of the Rivers,’ AJSL 35. 161-195, and in a paper entitled ‘The 
Goddess of Life and Wisdom,’ to appear in AJSL. 

%* Mount Sabu, probably the name of a northern mountain, near GaSur- 
KaSjari-Masius (see my article in AJSL, cited in the preceding note), was 
perhaps selected because of the paronomasia with sabd, ‘wine,’ and its 
congeners. 
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goes after the fertilizing rains, symbolized by wine, just as Indra 
wrests the soma from the bird Garuda, and bestows it upon the 
thirsty land. As the draught of the gods is also the potion of 
immortality, this is at the same time a journey in search of life. 
That Gilgames’ visit to Sabitu was originally vicarious, made 
on behalf of his people, is highly probable; he was a god of fer- 
tility (see below). The individualizing of the myth naturally 
resulted in the idea that his mission was vain; did he not die at 
a relatively early age (see above)? The journey to the Mouth 
of the Rivers, originally to bring the inundation, has undergone 
the same modification. As Lugalbanda is a more pronounced 
sun-god than Gilgames, it is interesting to note that solar motives 
are unquestionably worked in with our episode; GE 9, Col. 4, 46, 
the nightly journey of the sun thru the harrén Samsi of the 
underworld, in order to be reborn from the womb of the mother- 
goddess the next morning, is expressly alluded to. It may be 
that the myth has gained admission to the epic cycle thru the 
influence of the solar analogy. 

In the cult, at least, the solar side of Gilgames was quite subordi- 
nate to his aspect as a god of fecundity. The chthonic character 
of our divinity, while in its specific development implying solar 
relationship, is no less an indication of kinship with gods of vege- 
tation. We cannot, therefore, be surprised to find many Tummuz- 
motives in the cycle of Gilgames; his amours with I8hara and 
IStar are vegetation-myths (cf. JBL 37. 115-130). Some of the 
evidence presented to show that Gilgames was primarily a god 
of vegetation by Schneider, in his suggestive essay,’ is not valid, 
but the main thesis, if somewhat broadened to include the various 
functions of a god of fertility, is certainly correct. Equally 
cogent is Prince’s view (Babyloniaca, 2. 62-64), tho the explana- 
tion of 4GIS-GIN-MAS as ‘héros divin de la production’ leaves 
the older writings of the name entirely out of consideration. The 
symbol of the god was the “a-am ¢Gilgames (CT 15. 14, rev. 11, 
13), with the Semitic equivalent ildaqqu (for *i¢-daqqu, ‘small 
tree’), ‘sprout, slip.’ Hommel (ODZ 12. 473 ff.) has ingeniously 
connected the a-am (lit. ‘plant of the water of the wild bull’) 
with the cylinder of Sargon the Elder, representing a hero of the 
Gilgames type watering a wild-bull from a stream, over which a 


7" Zwei Aufsatze zur Religionsgeschichte Vorderasiens, pp. 42-84. 
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young shoot is growing. The scene is evidently symbolical; the 
stream is the Euphrates, which provides growing vegetation and 
browsing cattle alike with the needful moisture. Similar repre- 
sentations, primarily serving the purpose of sympathetic magic, 
will be treated below. The a-am zi-da of Gudea, Cyl. A, 5, 8, 
and 6, 9, is a cult object, apparently a lustral laver, like the abzu; 
in Gudea’s dream it is placed before him, toward the sunrise, a 
position forcibly reminding one of the basin in the cit Sam3i of 
Silhak-in-SuSinak (RT 31. 48), also, of course, placed toward 
the sunrise. The name may indicate that the basin was placed 
on the back of a bull, just as the laver of Solomon’s temple was 
supported by twelve bulls,’* symbolizing, as will be shown else- 
where, the origin of the water from the mouth of the bull Enki, 
lord of the fresh water (see below), or his attendant bulls, the 
gud-sig-sig, donors of the fecundating water of the two rivers.’® 
The gis-a-am, which presumably derived its name from the a-am 
by its side, from which it drew moisture, like the iJdaqqu on the 
bank of the river, may have been a symbolic tree or post, like the 
wooden pole of ASirat or the dd-pillar of Osiris.”° 


In this connection I may take up the problem touched JAOS 36. 232. 


Both kiijér-ki-air, ‘platform,’ and kijidr-kiuru, ‘laver,’ are ultimately identi- 
eal. Primarily ki-ir meant ‘base, foundation-platform’ (durussiu — isdu, 
temennu), whence, like ki-gal, ‘surface, site, ground,’ it is used metaphori- 
cally for ‘Hades’ (cf. Langdon, Liturgies, p. 138). The explanation of 
ki-tir as nérib ercitim, ‘entrance to the under-world,’ reminds one of the 
Egyptian mastaba, which served as a link between the two worlds. The 
shrine é-ki-ur in Nippur reminds one of a shrine near Thebes which seems 
to have been regarded as an entrance to the underworld; cf. Foucart, PSBA 
32. 102 ff. The laver kiwru may have received its name from being on a 
platform, or it may symbolize the lower world, like the apsé, the big laver 
from which the egubbé were replenished; see my article on ‘The Mouth of 
the Rivers,’ AJSL 35. 161-195. 

* Cf., for the present, Frank, Religion, p. 275. 

* When a tree in which a great numen of fertility resided died, the trunk 
often remained an object of veneration, being replaced finally by a symbolic 
post, usually representing a palm or cedar. Lutz has brilliantly shown that 
the dd-pillar was a stereotyped palm; etymologically it belongs, as I shall 
show elsewhere, with Assyr. caddu, ‘sign-post.’ It may be added that 
Osiris is the masculine counterpart to ASirat, as both Ember and myself have 
concluded for different reasons; the old West-Semitic god ASir, a god of 
fertility with lunar associations, seems to be identical with Osiris (for 
*Asirey, Asir). For Osiris and the moon ef. JAOS 39. 73, n. 15. 
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In view of the close relation of Gilgames to the gods Gibil, 
Sama, and Tammuz, I would explain the name *Gi8-gibil-gan-mes 
(see above) as meaning primarily ‘torch-fecundating hero’ (i. e., 
the hero who fecundates with the torch of fertility).2* Accord- 
ing to a vocabulary cited SGI 68, gis-gibil =igcu kabbu and 
78 gibil = iccu irru, both meaning ‘fire-stick,’ or ‘fire-brand.’ In 
the above-quoted hymn, Gilgames is called rabbu** Sa nisé, ‘the 
torch (which illumines) the people.’ Similarly we read KTRI 1, 
No. 32, obv. 33; Samas diparka katim météti=‘Sama8, thy torch 
overwhelms the lands.’ The metaphoric allusion to the sun as a 
lamp is familiar; cf. Sia 25, 62, where the sun is called sirdg, 
and note that Gibil was symbolized by alamp. This explanation 
of gis-gibil is much more likely than the one advanced SGI 87; 
at the same time it is perfectly possible that the name Gilgames 
was later thought to mean ‘ancestral hero,’ or the like. My 
translation of gan as ‘fecundity’ is strongly favored by the names 
Sagan and Sumugan (see below). Our name falls in the same 
category as Dumu-zi-abzu (Tammuz), ‘the loyal child of the sub- 
terranean lake’ representing vegetation as perennial, never-fail- 
ing, a happy state which the auspicious name of the god was 
fancied to aid in producing.** Gilgames was worshiped as 
patron of the growing forces of nature, felt to emanate from the 
warm rays of the sun. Hence he is a vegetation god, and, like 
the plants over which he presides, his quest of eternal life is 
doomed to failure. Thru his association with the sprouting and 
vigorous, instead of with the fading and dying, with the virile 
male rather than with the ewe and lamb, he is placed in con- 
scious opposition to Tammuz, the darling of women, who comes 
to grief thru the wiles of I8tar. 


1 Contrast the formation of the name with others in the same royal list: 
Mes-anni-pada, ‘Hero chosen by heaven;’ Mes-kiag-nuna, ‘Hero loved by the 
prince’ (Ana, god of heaven) ; Meskingager, perhaps ‘ Hero sent by the lord’ 
(kinga = kin-gé-a; Ser older form of ner). Even in name these are lay 
figures. 

* Read rabbu, from rbb, ‘shoot arrow, flash,’ instead of rappu, as in 
Delitzsch, Lesestiicke®’, p. 178a; cf. nablu, ‘flame,’ from nbl, ‘shoot arrow,’ 
ete. I shall discuss the word elsewhere. 

* Dumu-zi-abzu is thus a name like Apdm-napdat, ‘offspring of the water,’ 
an Indo-Iranian genius of fecundity (cf. Gray, ARW 3. 18 ff.). In the 
arid lands of Central Asia the subterranean water-supply was all-important, 
and the vegetation which depends on it was most appropriately termed 
‘child of the water.’ 
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It is also theoretically possible that the name Gilgames means 
‘Torch of the (god) ‘‘Hero of fecundity,’’’ a theophorous for- 
mation containing the divine name Gan-mes.** It is noteworthy 
that a god Games seems to have been known, to judge from the 
city-name Kargamis, Karkemis (the shift in sibilants is regular 
in northern Mesopotamia), ‘quay of Games.’ Virtually all the 
names of river-ports beginning with kar (Assyr. kdru), ‘quay,’ 
have a divine name as second element ; thus, to illustrate without 
attempting to exhaust the list, we find in the Kossean period Kar- 
Adad, Kar-Béniti, Kar-Bau, Kar-Bél-météti, Kar-Damu, Kar- 
Dunias,> Kar-Nabi, Kar-Ninlil, Kar-Ninurta, Kar-Nusku, Kar- 
Samas. For various reasons, which I will not give here, I am 
inclined to see in Games** the precursor of the great Euphratean 
god Dagan.** 

The most sympathetic feature of the Gilgames-epic is the 
enduring intimacy between the king of Erech and his companion, 
the erstwhile wild-man Engidu. So harmonious is their friend- 
ship that the latter almost seems a mere shadow, designed solely 





**Gan-mes would be a form like ukkin-mes, ‘senator’ (pursumu). The 
word gan, ‘fertility’ (— gé), is found especially in ama-gan (see below), 
and in Sa-gan, Sumu-gan, and Gan, names of the god of fertility. 

* There can be little doubt that Streck’s explanation of Kardunia3 is bet- 
ter than Hiising’s (see ZA 21. 255 ff., and contrast OLZ 11. 160,n.1). Kar- 
DuniaS may have been originally the Kossean name of a city in north-eastern 
Babylonia, on the frontier. 

** It is not impossible that our Games, later pronounced *Gavyi3, is the Gi of 
Brgs (Assyr. Mar Gisi) in the Zakir inscription. The older form may 
survive in the Moabite Kammés (Assyr. Kammusu), for *Kammé3, like 
Sargén for Sarkén, ete.—it was long ago suggested that Karkemi3 meant 
‘fortress of Chemosh’—which would then belong to the Amorite period of 
contact with Mesopotamia, like Damu and Lamu (Schréder, OLZ 18. 291 
f., 294 f.), Ishara and Dagdn, while Gé6s would be a much later, Aramaean 
loan, like WON for Ilumér, Iluuér, Nikkal for Ningal, Nsk for Nusku, ete. 

* Dagan, like Adad, with whom he alternates, was originally a weather- 
god; his name is connected with the root dg, ‘be cloudy, rainy’ (Ar. dagga, 
déga, dégana). From the nature of things most gods of productivity are 
also regents of the weather, and conversely. The ichthyoid development of 
Dagan in Palestine is due to popular etymology connecting the name with 
dag, ‘fish,’ as natural for a maritime people. Heb. dadgdn, ‘grain,’ is 
probably on a par with Lat. Ceres, Assyr. Nisaba; cf. the precisely similar 
use of Pales, Sumuqan, and Heb. ‘a3tarét haggén. Sanchuniathon’s explana- 
tion of the name Aaywr from dagan, éredy ebpe cirov, is another artificial 
etymology, impossible from the Assyrian standpoint. 
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to act as the hero’s mentor, a reflection of his buoyant ideal of 
life and dismal picture of death. The parallelism is so close 
that the complementary element found, for example in the story 
of David and Jonathan, or in that of Etana and the eagle, where 
one supplies the lacks of the other, is wanting. Gressmann has 
happily directed attention to the contrast between Gilgames, the 
exponent of civilization, and Engidu, the child of nature, who 
develops successively thru the stages of love for animals, for 
woman, and for a friend (UG 92 ff.). The discovery of the 
Babylonian text of the second tablet has confirmed Gressmann’s 
view ; after the vivid description of Engidu’s initiation into the 
benefits and snares of civilization, and his grapple with Gilgames 
to free the latter from the allurements of IShara, there can be no 
doubt that the thought of the gifted poet has been correctly 
divined. Here, however, as in the story of Joseph, we must not 
rate the inventive genius of ancient rhapsodists too highly, tho 
they were sometimes able to construct surpassingly beautiful 
edifices when the material lay at hand. Engidu is not, as might 
be fancied from the standpoint of literary analysis alone, an arti- 
ficial creation of the poet; he is a figure of independent origin, 
related in character to Gilgames, and attracted to him under the 
influence of the motive of the Dioscuri; Engidu corresponds to 
Castor, while his companion, who remains inconsolable after the 
death of his ‘younger brother’, is Polydeuces.** 

The fundamental identity of Engidu with Gira-Sakan-Sumu- 
qan is now generally recognized (cf. Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 480 
f.). Their resemblance is indicated in the epic by the phrase 
lubusti labis kima “GIR (I, Col. 2, 38), ‘he is dressed in a gar- 
ment like Sumuqan,’ which is naturally a euphemism for ‘naked.’ 
Both Sumuqan and Engidu are patrons and protectors of the 
bil ¢éri, especially of the gazelle; after death the latter descends 
to Hades to live with the former, who, being a god of fertility, 
must die. 

It is impossible to reach a definite conclusion in regard to the 

*® The most popular conception of the heavenly twins exhibits them as 
the sun and moon, so it is by no means improbable that Gilgames and Engidu 
in this role represent the sun and moon, respectively, as suggested by Lutz. 
It is, at all events, clear from the present investigation that all Gilgames’ 
astral affinities appear to be with the sun, while part, at least, of Engidu’s 
are with the moon. 
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oldest name of our deity, as a result of the welter of names and 
the confusion of ideograms which greet us. Thureau-Dangin 
(Lettres et contrats, p. 60; RA 11. 103) thinks that the most 
ancient reading is Gir, but the reading Ug is also possible. CT 
12. 31, the god’s name is written with the character ANSU; Sa 
IV, 11 gives the value ange to G7R, a confusion due to the close 
resemblance in form between the signs. As the original form of 
GIR, a lion’s head (Barton, No. 400), shows, our god was pri- 
marily leonine (ig —labbu, nésu, imu, ‘lion’; imu, niru, Samas, 
‘light, sun’) ; from Sum. gir is derived girru, ‘lion,’ properly ‘the 
mighty one,’ like Ar. ’ésad. The lion is, of course, a typically 
solar animal (see below). The vocabularies give for “G7R the 
pronunciations Sakan (CT 12. 31, 38177.4), Sakkan (CT 29. 46. 
9), and Sumugqan (CT 24. 32. 112), Sumugga (CT 29. 46. 8), a 
reading which was perhaps the most common, as it appears writ- 
ten phonetically Su-mu-un-ga-an (SLT, No. 13, rev. 12). 
Sumugan (Akkadian Sumuqan) is probably equivalent to later 
Sumerian gan-sum-mu, ‘giver of fecundity’; Sagan (later Sakan, 
Sakkan, like Makkan for Magan) is an abbreviation of Ama- 
Sagan-gub (CT 29. 46. 12), written Ama-GAN + SA-gub in a cyl- 
inder published by Thureau-Dangin (RA 11, 103 f.), a name 
which means ‘ He who assists mothers in child-birth’ (ama-gan = 
ummu Glittu; see above). CT 29. 46 gives as ideographic equiva- 
lents of GIR, GIR-GAZI AM, GAN, and MAS, all referring to 
his functions as patron of animal productivity. 

The name Engidu (CT 18. 30. 10) is written in the Assyrian 
recension of GE 4En-ki-di, in the southern text ¢En-ki-du(q) ; 
we also find the writing with a parasitic nasal 4¢En-ki-im-du(SLT 
178, n. 2). Langdon’s explanation as bélu Sa ercgita”™ utahhadu 
(di = tahaddu), ‘Lord who fructifies the earth,’ may be correct. 
In view, however, of KI-DU = KI-GAL, both pronounced sur 
(SGl 252) = bériitu, ‘depths’ (mat béritu = qibiru, ‘grave’ 
=arali; note that Heb. bér and sahat = Se’6l), Zimmern’s 
idea”® seems preferable, and Engidu may be rendered ‘Lord of 
the underworld,’ like Enki, which almost certainly has this 
meaning. Enki-Ea and Gira-Sumuqan were originally related 


“See KB 6. 1. 571 f., and KAT* 568, n. 6. Sur means ‘depth, source’ 
(asurraku is ‘ground-water, source-water’ contrast SGI 251), ‘gulch’ (harru, 
SGl 252), and perhaps ‘submerge’ (sur — ZAR =—tardru [AJSL 34. 244. 
91], otherwise gigri, loc. cit.). 


21 JAOS 40 
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figures ; the latter is mentioned after Ea-bél-hasisi, ‘Ea the lord 
of wisdom,’ in the Mattiuaza treaty.*° Most interesting is the 
divine name 4Sumugan-sigga-bar, ‘Sumuqan the wild-goat,’ since 
it virtually identifies our deity with Ea.** In an incantation over 
the holy water (ASKT 77, No. 9, 6) we read: a sigga-bar-ra-mi** 
-zid-dé-es-dug- [ga] = ‘water’ which by the wild goat (Ea; ef. 
next line: ka-kug 4En-ki-gé na-ri-ga-dm, ‘the holy mouth of Enki 
is pure’) is continually made soft (Akkadian very free, mi Sa ina 
apsit kénig§ kunni).’ Engidu’s own character as donor of fertil- 
izing water to vegetation is clear from SLT, No. 13, rev. 13: [En- 
ki]-im-du ab-si-im-ma e-pa-ri gi-ir-za-al [Se-gu|-nu ma-a = 
‘Engidu, who makes abundant (zal = Sutabri, ‘be sated with’) 
the irrigating ditches and canals for the herbage, who causes the 
sesame (?)** to grow.’ He also appears as a satyr, or vegetation 
spirit GE I, Col. 2, 36 f.; whbus piritu kima sinmisSti; [pi] tig pir- 
tisu uhtannaba kima Nisaba = ‘he is decked with hair like a 
woman: the growth (lit. formation) of his hair is as luxuriant as 
(standing) grain.’ 


” OLZ 13, 296. , 

** Ea is given the name ¢Dar, the divine wild-goat (ibex), IVR 25, 40a. 
and ¢Ddr-abzu, ‘ibex of the nether sea,’ IIR 55, 27c, whence in the list of 
divine barks, K 4378, his ship is called the giimd-ddr-abzu. The ddr-abzu 
appears in art as a goat-fish, sugur-mds (cf. JAOS 39. 71, n. 12.) 

* Delitzsch (SGI 146) prefers to read géme (dug-ga), but the parallel 
form gis-dug-ga does not make this necessary. The reading mi is proved by 
the gloss mi to SAL in SAL-zid-dug in a text published by Thureau-Dangin 
in RA 11. 144.14. Some of the passages where our word occurs will not admit 
Delitzsch’s rendering. Assyr. kunni (cf. KB 6. 1. 435), from kané@, means 
properly ‘fix, appoint, assign, apply’ (the root kn, whence kdnu and sakdnu, 
means ‘set, establish’), hence ‘apply a name’ in Ar. and Heb., ‘count’ in 
Eg. (énu), and in Assyr. ‘make fitting, suitable, adorn, care for’ (like 
32, Job 32, 21; this illustrates the connection between Ar. ’dhaba, ‘pre- 
pare,’ and Heb. 378, ‘love’). Eth. mekenjdt, ‘cause, opportunity, pre- 
text,’ seems to afford a parallel to Lat. opportunitas, properly ‘fitness.’ 

* Barton’s explanation of gu as ‘sesame’ (BA 9. 2. 252) seems plausible; 
the ideogram means ‘oil of heaven,’ corresponding to Sem. Samassammu 
(‘sun-plant,’ Haupt). Sum. gunu may even stand for *musni (the oldest 
form of the word, reflected by the ideogram SE-GIS-NI)>*muni (like 
mutin, ‘vine,’ for mustin > gestin) > *munu (by vocalic harmony) > gunu. 
An increasing number of parallels, which I am collecting, shows that such 
a relation between EME-KU and EME-SAL, or litanic (Haupt) forms is 
quite regular. 
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Like Tammuz, the 4Sib ( = ré’@),** Sumuqan is a shepherd, 
guardian of all animal life, wild as well as tame. KTRI, No. 19, 
obv. 2 f., Sumuqan is called néqidu ellu™ mass §a Ani Sa ina pit 
karsi nasi Sibirra = ‘holy shepherd, leading goat of Anu, who 
carries the shepherd’s staff before the flock (?).’ In 13 we hear 
of the bal Sumuqan, his cattle, and in 15 his name is followed by 
nam(m)asté Sa ci[ri], ‘the beasts of the plain.’ The text is a 
hymn to Sama; in the first line we must read “Sumuqan mé 
(!)r[u] narémka, ‘S, the son whom thou lovest’; Sumuqan 
was the son of the sun. Similarly, SL7, No. 13, rev. 13, we 
find Su-mu-un-ga-anzi-gdl Si-in-ba-ar %-Si-im-dib-a = ‘S, who 
oversees living creatures and provides them with herbage.’ 
Accordingly, when wild animals were needed for sacrificial pur- 
poses, Sumuqan had first to be appeased, that his dire wrath over 
the slaughter of his creatures might be averted. In the interest- 
ing ‘scape-goat’ incantation (ASKT, No. 12),** Enki, after giv- 
ing Marduk his commission, instructs him: *“Sumuqan dumu 
‘Babbar sib-nig-nam-ma-gé mas-dé ¢Edin-na gu-mu-ra-ab-tum- 
ma; *Nin-ildu (IGI-LAMGA-GID) lamga-gal-an-na-gé illuru*®® 
su-kug-dim-ma-na gu-mu-ra-ab-tum-ma; mas-dé *¢Edin-na du-a 
igi-“Babbar-su u-me-ni-gub. lugal-e - - - mas-da igi-4Babbar-su 
ge-en-sig-ga (rev. 10 ff.) ‘Let Sumugqan, sun of Sama3, shepherd 
of everything, bring a gazelle of the desert; let Ninildu, the 
great artificer of heaven, bring a bow made by his pure hands; 
place the gazelle toward the sun. Let the king - - - shoot the 
gazelle, (facing) toward the sun.’ When the gazelle is shot, the 
sin and sickness of the king leave him and enter the beast. 
Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, No. 100, 25, a wild-sheep,|Sa] ibbani ina 
suptiri elli ina tarbagi Sa Gira (written Gir-ra) = ‘which was 
created in the pure enclosure, in the fold of Gira’ (i. e., in the 
wilderness), is presented for sacrifice. 

Sumuqan is in a special sense the god of animal husbandry, the 
fecundity of cattle, and even their fructification being ascribed to 


“Cf. Zimmern, Tamiiz (Abh. Sachs. Ges. Wiss., Vol. 27), p. 8. 

* While it must be admitted that the md3-dul-dub-ba was killed before the 
termination of the ceremony, the scape-goat was turned loose to be devoured 
by wild-beasts, which amounts to the same thing, so Prince and Langdon are 
justified in employing the term. For the debate between Prince and Fossey 
see JA, 1903, 133 ff. 

* For reading see Langdon, RA 12. 74. 17, and 79, n. 7. 
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his agency.** Thus we read (ibid. 35 ff.): andsikunis - - - 
puhatta - - - Sa azlu la ishitu elisa, rihit Sumuqan lé imquta ana 
libbi§a = ‘I bring you a ewe-lamb, upon which a wild-sheep has 
not yet leaped, into which the sperm of Sumugqan has not yet 
fallen.” The most important passage is Magli, 7, 23-30, hith- 
erto misunderstood :—siptu: ardhika rémani ardhika pagri kima 
Sumuqan irhi bilsu lahru immersa cabitu armasa ataénu mirsa, 
nartabu erciti™ irhi erciti™ imhuru zérsa. addi Ssipta ana 
ramani’a; lirht raménima liséci lumnu, u kispi $a zumri’a lis- 
suhi ilani rabiti = Incantation: I impregnate thee, myself; I 
impregnate thee, my body, just as Sumuqan impregnates his cat- 
tle, and the ewe (conceives) her lamb, the gazelle her fawn, the 
she-ass her colt, (just as) the noria** impregnates the earth, and 
the earth conceives her seed. I apply the incantation to myself; 
may it impregnate me and remove the evil; may the great gods 
extirpate the enchantment from my body.’ In the same way we 
have, PSBA 23, 121, rev. 11, kima Samu irht irgiti im’idu Sammu 
= ‘just as heaven impregnates earth (with rain) and herbage 
increases.” The passage has been misunderstood also by Lang- 
don, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 93, n. 8; rahi has just as concrete 
a meaning here as GE I, Col. 4, 21. 

As patron of animal husbandry Sumuqan becomes the princi- 
ple of virility. Hence his association with the remarkable rite of 
masturbation, by the ceremonial practise of which evil was 
expelled. We need not suppose that in Assyrian times the rite 
was more than symbolical ; originally, however, it must have been 
actually performed. In Egypt one of the most popular myths 
represented the creator, Atum, as creating the gods in this way 
(cf. Apophis-book, 26, 24 f.; Pyramid 1248: ‘Atum became an 
onanist [tws’u] while he was in Heliopolis. He put his phallus in 
his fist, in order to satisfy his lust with it [udnf hnnf m hf‘f, irf 


* To use current terminology, he is the mana residing in the male. 

* The gisapin — nartabu was probably a great undershot water-wheel, Ar. 
n@ ‘tira; Heb ’6fdn, ‘wheel’ may be derived from epinnu (cf. Maynard, 
AJSL 34. 29) <apin (in this connection I would like to point out another 
Hebrew word derived from Sumerian [cf. AJSL 34. 209]: mérdg, ‘ threshing 
sledge,’ is Sum. marrag = narpasu, with the same sense, as is certain from 
the ideogram (cf. SGl 175), which means ‘sledge to thresh grain,’ or tribula). 
The ancient Babylonians may also have employed the Gerd (Meissner, BA 
5. 1. 104 f.). 
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ndm mt imf]. The two twins, Si and Teféne, were born’).* 
The Aegaean peoples doubtless possessed similar ideas about the 
origin of life, preserved in a modified form in the hermaphrodite 
god of fecundity, Phanes, who, according to Suidas, was por- 
trayed aidociov éxwv epi thy mvynv, ‘penem habens iuxta nates.’*° 
There is no direct trace of an onanistic theory of creation in Baby- 
lonia ; the magical ceremony in Magli is evidently based on a fer- 
tility charm, not dissimilar to the many cases gathered by Frazer, 
Schréder, and others, where a sexual union of some kind is exe- 
cuted or symbolized in order to induce fertility by homeopathic 
magic. We may safely trace our peculiar brand of symbolic 
magic to pastoral customs; both in Babylonia and in Greece the 
practise of onanism is connected with the satyr-shepherds Sumu- 
qan and Pan.*' A curious aetiological explanation of the custom 
is given by Dion Chrysostom (Roscher, III, 1397): eye € raiLwv 
Thy Tuvoveiay TavTyv etipynua elvae Tov Ilavds, Gre THs "Hyots épacbeis oix 
édwvato AaBeiv * * * rore odv tov ‘“Eppany (the ithyphallic, like Eg. Min) 
ddagac airov *** am éxeivov S& rois mopévas xpypoOa pabdvras. 
The story is perhaps late; the idea that Pan’s raAa:rwpia conse- 
quent on the escape of the elusive nymph was cured in this way is 
sufficiently grotesque to be ancient, but hardly naive enough. 
Onanism was, of course, common among shepherds, a virile race, 
often deprived of female companionship, and forced to while 
away tedious siestas with the flocks, a necessity which gave rise to 


* A similar conception is reflected in Pyr. 701: Su’d Tti---r ’gbj tp 
m’stf, r bnit imit hf‘ f — ‘Make Teti more flourishing (greener) than the 
flood of Osiris that is upon his lap (the Nile), more than the date which is in 
his fist’ (the date, like the fig, has phallic significance). According to this 
extraordinary conception, the Nile arises thru the continuous masturbation of 
Osiris; later the grossness of the symbolism was softened by speaking merely 
of the efflux (rdu) of the god’s body, which does not, of course, refer to the 
ichor of the decomposing corpse, but to the fecundizing seed. The Egyptians 
also fancied that the Nile was the milk of Isis (Pyr. 707, ete.). The Sumer- 
ians fancied that the silt in the rivers was caused by Innina’s washing her 
hair in the sources (see especially ASKT, No. 21), and that the rivers were 
the menstrual flow from the lap of the earth-goddess (J AOS 39. 70). 

“In art, at least, Hermaphrodite is less grotesque, resembling rather Eg. 
H‘ pj, the Nile-god. 

“Pan stands for *IIawy, connected with pastor and Pales; Sumuqan and 
Nisaba are employed for ‘cattle,’ and ‘grain,’ precisely like Pales and 
Ceres. Both Engidu and Pan are associated with springs and fountains, 
where their ‘heart became merry, in the companionship of the beasts.’ 
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bestiality as well (see below), as illustrated by an amusing story 
in Aelian, De nat. anim., 6, 42. 

The relation of Sumugan to the reproduction of animals is 
drastically represented in archaic seal-cylinders (cf. Ward, Seal 
Cylinders, No. 197, ete., and especially the beautiful seal in De la 
Fuye, Documents, 1, plate 9), where a naked god with a long 
beard and other marks of virility (the heroic type) grasps a gazelle 
by the horns and tail in such a way that the sexual parts come 
into contact.*? The reason for the frequency of this motive on the 
early cylinders is not hard to find. Many, if not most of the seals 
in a pastoral country like early Babylonia belonged to men who 
had an active interest in the prosperity of the flocks and herds. 
Our scene belongs primarily to the category of sympathetic 
magic ; by depicting the lord of increase in his fecundating capac- 
ity the flock would become more prolific. The origin of many 
similar representations on the monuments must be explained on 
this principle. One of the clearest cases is the scene showing two 
genii of fertility (Heb. Keribim) shaking the male inflorescence 
over the blossoms of the female date-palm, with the winged solar 
disk above to bestow early maturity of fruit (ef. Von Luschan, 
Die ionische Séule, pp. 25 ff.)** The Sumugan motive was as 


completely misunderstood in the process of mechanical imitation 


“In this connection may be mentioned two cylinders published by Tos- 
canne, RA 7. 61 ff., so far unexplained. One represents a female squatting 
over a prostrate man, while another man seizes her wrist with his right hand, 
drawing a dagger with his left. The second shows a similar nude figure 
hovering in the air (so; contrast Toscanne) before a man, who holds a lance 
to ward her off. These creatures are ghouls, the Babylonian ardét lili; 
the seals, which belonged to harem officials, may have had apotropaeic pur- 
pose. A commentary is provided by Langdon, Liturgies, No. 4, 14 ff.: 

$a-ki-dg bdr-bar-ri-dé 

$a-ki-dg ur-i-ri-dé (for a-ri-ri = ii-ku-ku?) 

$a-ki-dg an-ta im-di-dim dib sa (?) 

[ ] kalag a-gi-dim ge-ra-ra = 
‘When the beloved (of the lilit) was stretched (in sleep), 
When the beloved lay sleeping (?), 
Upon the beloved like a storm from above coming down (?), 
[ ] the man like a flood verily she overwhelmed.’ 

“A similar motive is found on a cylinder in the collection of Dr. J. B. 
Nies, representing a figure stretching out his hands, from which sprouts 
grow, over a flock, as if in blessing. 
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as the palm-tree motive.** The phallism disappears; the gazelle 
even becomes bearded, and is transformed into a bull-man wrest- 
ling with the hero (contamination with the beast-combat motive). 
In some of the cylinders the latter seems to be protecting the 
gazelle from a lion which is in the act of springing upon her. 
The hero in this scene is unquestionably Sumuqan-Engidu, 
whose association with the gazelle is familiar from the epic as 
well as from the passages cited above.*® Jastrow pointed out 
long ago (AJSL 15. 201) that Engidu, like Adam, was supposed 
to have had intercourse with the beasts before knowing woman. 
GE 2 describes very vividly how Engidu lived with the gazelles, 
protecting them from the hunter, accompanying them to the 
watering place, and drinking milk from their teats (GE, Lang- 
don, Col. 3, 1-2). When he returned after his adventure with 
the courtesan to consort with the gazelles, they failed to recog- 
nize him, as his wild odor had been :orrupted by the seven days’ 
liaison with the emissary of civilization. So fixed was his semi- 
bestial character that he apparently follows the mos pecudum 
even with the Samhat (Jensen, KB 6. 1. 428). Of course, the 
above described representation is not purely symbolical in char- 
acter; the idea doubtless came from current practises. The 
gazelle, so beautiful and graceful, and so easily tamed, was pre- 
sumably employed in the ancient Orient for the same purpose as 
the goat in Mediterranean countries, and the llama or alpaca in 
Peru. An anatomical reason for the superiority of the gazelle 
in this respect is stated in the Talmudic tractate ‘Eribim, fol. 
54 b, commenting on the significant expression O'ITN AN, 
Prov. 5, 19, in the usual fashion: 7DDM AW AN AN AD 
ANN DT ON AWN AWD Aye Aye 9D AI Sy 
DYN AWD yen Aye 9D fAMOY Sy poran 
The gazelle was associated with the cult of the goddess of 
fecundity among the Western Semites and in Arabia; some refer- 
ences to the older literature are given by Wood, JBL 35. 242 f. 
At Mekka small golden images of the gazelle were worshiped. 


“As a sequel to the series of illustrations given by Von Luschan, note a 
relief from the Parthian period, figured in Andrae, Hatra, II, 149, forming 
a sort of transition to the familiar heraldic group of the lion and unicorn, 
‘fighting for the crown.’ 

“ Sara 11, 59, ‘There is not a beast whose forelock (ndgija) he does not 
grasp,’ might almost have referred to Sumuqan, so similar is the posture. 
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The West-Semitic god ReSep was a gazelle-god; a gazelle is 
carved on the forehead of his statuettes (Miiller, Egyptological 
Researches, Vol. 1, p. 33). Of special importance is the fact that 
the gazelle was sacred to the ithyphallic Min of Koptos, also an 
onanist, and presumably equally devoted to his favorites, who 
enjoyed the honors of mummification. The gazelles were later, 
in the interests of decency (?), and in accordance with ideas 
elsewhere, transferred to Isis (Aelian, op. cit. 10, 23): aéBovor 
dpa of airot Komrira cai Ondcias dopxadas kai éxOeotow airds, rovs 8 
dppevas (naturally!) xaraOvovew. dOvppa 8 evar tas OnrElas ris “Iowdds 
pacw. 

It may further be shown that our divinity was regarded in one 
important myth as the son of the sun-god by a gazelle. First, 
however, we must return to the lion-god, Ug or Gira,** who repre- 
sents the solar heat both in its destructive and in its fecundating 
aspects. Hence the god of pestilence, the lion (KB 6. 1. 60.3) 
Irra or Nergal, is associated with Gir-ra (CT 25. 50. 15), and 
Ninurta is compared (Radau, BE 29, No. 4, 1) to the lion-god 
who prowls in the night looking for prey (¢Gir-ra-dim gé-a 
du-du). The lion-god is found elsewhere, especially in Asia 
Minor, where the Anatolian Heracles (Sandon, etc.) is repre- 
sented standing on a lion (see Frazer, Adonis, Attis, and Osiris,* 
pp. 127, 139, 184). In Egypt the ferocious goddess of war and 
destroyer of mankind, Shmt, is lion-headed. The intimate rela- 
tion between Gira and Nergal (Lugalgira) appears from the fact 
that both are gazelles as well as lions; Nergal is called the masda 
in the vocabularies CT 11. 40, K 4146. 22-23, and CT 12. 16b. 
38-39. As a gazelle-god he is patron of productivity ; his special- 
ized aspect of lord of the underworld was developed after he had 
been admitted to the greater pantheon of Babylonia. 

We should certainly expect to find some reflection of so popular 
a deity and hero as Sumugan-Engidu in the list of post-diluvian 
kings, along with Tammuz, Lugalbanda, and Gilgames. Nor are 
we deceived ; one can hardly doubt that Gira is the successor of 
Qalimu™, ‘young ram,’ and Zuqgdqip, ‘scorpion,’ and the pre- 
decessor of Etana, whose name is variously written Ar-wu, Ar- 
wu-u, and Ar-bu-wm. The word was also used commonly as a per- 


“Engidu is called nimru Sa ¢céri, ‘panther of the desert’ (GE 10. 46). 
Sum. ag or gir seems to have denoted both ‘lion’ and ‘ panther.’ 
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sonal name; see Chiera, Personal Names, Part I, p. 64, No. 275: 
Ar-uu-um,*" Ar-bu[-um], Ar-mu-e-um (No. 276 is the correspond- 
ing fem., Ar-uwi-tum, Ar-mi-tum). We can identify our name 
without hesitation with Heb. ’arié, ‘lion,’ Eth. arwé, ‘beast,’ Ar. 
arud, ‘ibex’ ;** arué stands for *arwatu, a form like arnabu, ‘hare’ 
(Ar. ’arnab), which also is a common proper name (cf. Chiera, 
No. 277, Arnabtu”). Now, Aruéi™ is called the son of a gazelle 
in HGT, Nos. 2 and 5. It is true that in No. 3 we have mas-en-dé 
= muskénu, for mas-dé = cabitu, but this is evidently a scribal 
error.*® The existence of a predecessor of Gilgames named 
‘Lion’ appears further from GE 6. 51-52; rationalism has trans- 
formed the lion-god into an animal loved by I8tar, more Pasi- 
phaes. Fecundizing demigods were often regarded as born of 
animal mothers; cf. JBL 37.117. The father of Aruéi™ was, of 
course, Sama, also the parent of the related MeskingaSer and 
Lugalbanda, as well as of the bull-god “GUD mar “Sama (Den- 
nefeld, Geburtsomina, p. 37, 19). In this connection it may be 
noted that these three Semitic animal names all belong to the 
dynasty of Kis, while the rulers of the following kingdom of 
Eanna are all Sumerian. This is probably due to the fact that 
the Sumerian legends current in northern Babylonia, which 
became predominantly Semitic long before the south, were early 
Semitized. 

A most curious reflection of the cycle of Sumuqan-Engidu is 
found in the popular Indian story of ‘Gazelle-horn’ (Rsya- 
Sriga),°° best treated by Liiders (Nach. Gott. Ges. Wiss., Phil.- 
hist. Klasse, 1897, pp. 87 ff.) and Von Schroder (Mysterium und 
Mimus, pp. 292-303). There are two principal recensions, San- 
skrit and Pali, both based upon a common prototype, now lost, 
as Liiders has shown. Schréder has adopted the dramatic 
theory of Hertel, and pointed out further that the representation 
was a mimetic fertility charm. According to the first recension, 


“ Cf. CT 4. 50, and 6. 42a, where the name also occurs. 

“For the development ‘ibex,’ cf. Eg. m’hd, ‘oryx antelope,’ lit. ‘white 
lion.’ 

“There is much confusion between maida, ‘gazelle,’ and masenda — 
muskénu; ef. CT 11. 40, K 4146, 25-26, and CT 12. 16. 41-42. 

” Cf. also Jensen, ZDMG 67, 528, who, as often, goes altogether too far 
in the exuberance of discovery. 
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RsyaSriiga is the son of a gazelle, made pregnant by drinking 
from water in which a holy man has bathed. He grows up to be a 
hermit (wild man) in the forest, associating with animals and 
ignorant of woman. When a drought afflicts the land, the king 
is informed by the Brahmans that it cannot be checked until the 
hermit is brought to the court. After a courtesan has seduced 
him from his ascetic life, rain falls. In the Buddhist Jdtaka, 
Sakra (Indra) sends a three years’ famine upon the land, and 
refuses to remove the ban until the obnoxious hermit is seduced 
by the king’s daughter. The princess succeeds, by a familiar 
ruse, and Sakra is pacified. The hermit relates the experience 
to his father, who admonishes him, and draws him back to his 
ascetic career; the last is naturally a Buddhistic modification, 
quite foreign to the original tale. The ascetic character of 
‘Gazelle-horn’ is on a par with the Sicilian Santa Venera 
(Venus), and cannot be regarded seriously. His wild character 
is original, as also, evidently, his intimate association with 
gazelles; on a relief of Amaravati (Liiders, p. 133) he is por- 
trayed as a man with long braided hair, a skin over his shoulder 
and a girdle about his hips, in the company of three gazelles. 

In the Gilgames-epic Engidu is molded by Aruru, the creatress 
of man; he lives in the wilderness, consorting with the gazelles, 
and protecting them against the hunter. The latter protests to 
Gilgames, who sends a courtesan to seduce the wild man, a com- 
mission which is duly executed. As seduction of the male is a 
very common motive in the cult-legends of Oriental gods of fer- 
tility (see JBL 37. 123 f.), we may safely assume that the 
theme was once the subject of mimetic representation in Baby- 
lonia. The form of the story which has been incorporated into 
GE is much modified to suit the new situation. Moreover, it is 
here associated with the motive of the creation of the first man, 
describing his intercourse with animals, his seduction, and the 
fall from primitive innocence which ensued (Jastrow, loc. cit.). 
The myth current among the worshipers of Sumuqan must have 
been somewhat different. In the first place, the hero is a child of 
the sun by a gazelle. Being a demi-god, he is not content with 
breaking the snares of the hunter, and filling up his pits; he 
sends a famine against the land. This is a motive familiar else- 
where, as in the legends of Brauron and Munichia, whose inhabi- 
tants kill a she-bear and are punished by Artemis with famine 
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and pestilence. Similarly, according to a legend preserved in 
the Qur’an, God sent a supernatural camel to test the Thamidites 
(7, 71 f€.; 11, 67 ff.; 26, 155 ff.; 54, 27 ff.), imposing the condi- 
tion that they must share their fountain with the ndgatu ’llahi 
alternate days. Disregarding warnings, they houghed the camel, 
and were destroyed by a cataclysm. Another parallel is found in 
Persia, if we accept Carnoy’s doubtful explantion of the punish- 
ment of MaSya and MaSyéi (J AOS 36. 315). 

We may reconstruct the myth of Sumugqan very plausibly, 
after making the necessary’ alterations in the form found in GE. 
The king sends a courtesan to seduce the god or hero of fertility ; 
with sexual union the charm is broken, and rain returns to the 
land. Whether this was the exact form of the myth or not is, 
of course, doubtful; it is, however, evident that all the elements 
are here from which precisely such a tale as the RsyaSriga-story 
may be derived in the most natural way. Jensen is certainly 
wrong in seeing here a direct loan from GE, as the gazelle-mother 
does not occur in the latter. But it is very probable that our 
story goes back eventually to a Mesopotamian origin ; in no other 
case that I have seen is the likelihood so great. Indologists who 
regard all Hindu fiction as autochthonous would do well to read 
Gaston Paris’ posthumous monograph on the origin and dif- 
fusion of the ‘Treasury of Rhampsinitus’ (RHR 55. 151 ff., 267 
ff.). No doubt a few stories retold in other countries originated 
in the prolific climate of Babylonia. 

The conceptions of Sumuqan hitherto considered exhibit him 
as a lion, like Nergal, a wild-goat, like Ea, a gazelle, like Nergal, 
ReSep, and Min. Besides these three animal incarnations, we 
have a fourth, the ass, as appears from the vocabulary CT 12. 31, 
38177, 4-5, where “ANSU has the pronunciation Sakan (see 
above). That this datum is not due to graphic corruption with 
GIR is perfectly evident from the context, which is devoted to 
ass-names. Moreover, the “ANSU appears in early proper 


names. 
Ass-worship did not, so far as we know now, attain much 
importance in any Mediterranean country except Anatolia, 
where we find the Phrygian ass-divinity Silenus, reflected in the 
legendary Midas, whose person, despite its mythical robe, is a 
reminiscence of a historical dynasty of Phrygian kings (Mita of 
MuSke). Another ass-god was Priapus, whose cult centered in 
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Lydia and Mysia (Lampsacus), to whom the ass was sacrificed, 
and who in some myths was the son of an ass (Roscher, III, 2970). 
In Egypt, from the Hyksos period on, Set (St&, Sth) of Avaris 
was worshiped as lord of Asia under the form of an ass(€1W,) 
which led to the Egypto-Hellenistic libels regarding the worship 
of Jahé as an ass in Jerusalem. The beast of Set was originally 
perhaps an ant-bear (Schweinfurth), at all events not an ass, so 
we may ascribe the identification of the no longer recognized 
figure with the ass to Hyksos (i. e. Anatolian) influence.*! The 
association of the ass with fecundity*® might be illustrated by a 
mass of evidence, mythological, pornographic, and philological. 
The quasi-divine nature of the ass appears from Juvenal’s state- 
ment (6, 334) that prominent Roman matrons consorted with the 
animal at the orgies of the ‘Bona Dea.’ That bestiality of this 
sort was practised elsewhere is clear from Apuleius, Met., 10, 
22, and Lucian’s Aovxws % évos, which draws freely from Syro- 
Anatolian tales and customs. 

As might be expected, the fecundizing sun was symbolized as 
an ass, and % was, accordingly, one of the solar names in the 
Egyptian litany (PSBA 15. 225). Solar eclipses were fancied to 
be caused by a huge serpent (hiw), which swallowed the ass of 
heaven, a catastrophe depicted most vividly in the vignettes 
accompanying the text of the Book of the Dead (ibid. pl. 13, fac- 
ing p. 219).*? 

We have also direct evidence that the ass-god Sakan was identi- 
fied with the moon in the name 4EN-ZU-4ANSU = Sin-Sakan, 
‘Sakan is the moon.’** The only other clear lunar ass with 


*. Cf. also Miiller, OLZ 16. 433-6. Schiffer’s Marsyas theory (cf. OLZ 16. 
232) is untenable; while an ass-god may well have heen worshiped in Damas- 
cus, the Assyrian name Sa imérésu, ‘ (City) of asses,’ refers to the extensive 
caravan trade of the latter (Haupt, ZDMG 69, 168-172). Another dlu sa 
iméré, in the Zagros, is mentioned among the conquests of the Elamite king 
Silhak-in-SuSinak (RT 33. 213. 14). 

* The Egyptians also believed in an obscene ass-demon; cf. Moller, Sitz. 
Berl. Akad., 1910, p. 945. 

* Pinches, PSBA 39, Pl. 10, rev. 37. The suggestion (ibid. p. 94) that 
‘Sakkan - - - would seem to be a parallel to the Hebrew Shekinah, and - - - 
comes from the same root’ would probably be rejected by the author now. 
Even this is superior to the views expressed by Ball, PSBA 32. 64-72, where 
among other gems. we find the idea that Sekem ben Hamér is Sakan mar 


iméri. 
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which I am acquainted is the Iranian three-legged Khara (i. e. 
‘ass,’ mod. har), standing in the cosmic sea Vourukaia, related 
both to the three-fold moon (cf. Siecke, Hermes, pp. 67 ff.) and to 
the three-legged Priapus,** whose phallic nature shows transpar- 
antly thru the metonymy. The motive was familiar to the Indo- 
Iranians, as appears from the three-legged Indian Kubera (cf. 
Hopkins, JAOS 33. 56, n. 1). 

Finally I will call attention to some curious parallels between 
Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Indo-Iranian mythology, sug- 
gested by the equation Sin = Sakan. Blackman, in a valuable 
article, JEA 3, 235-249, has proved that one of the writings of 
the name of the moon-god Hnsu, ‘the wanderer,’ represents him 
as the royal placenta, hi-nisut, hnsu, a conception paralleled 
among the Baganda. The real meaning of the idea has been 
cleared up by Van der Leeuw’s happy suggestion (JEA 5. 64) 
that, since the Pharaoh was the incarnation of the sun-god Ré‘, 
his astral placenta, in which his k’ was embodied, was the moon, 
often considered by the Egyptians as the k’ of the sun. The 
moon’s shape is such that it might easily be compared to a pla- 
cental cake, or a womb, as was commonly done in Babylonia. In 
the great hymn to Sin (IVR 9), the moon is called (line 24): 
ama-gan-nigin-na mulu Si-ma-al-la-da (so SGl 223) ki-dur-mag 
ne-in-ri ‘Mother (Sem. rimu, ‘womb’) who bears all life, who 
together with living creatures dwells in an exalted habita- 
tion.’ The idea that the moon is the womb whence all life 
springs is most natural; does not the roscida luna exhibit 
a monthly failing and dimming corresponding often exactly to 
the menstrual period? Hence, by a most natural development 
under the influence of the life-index motive, the moon becomes 
the index of human life,®® and especially of the permanence of 
the reigning dynasty ; an eclipse foretokened disaster to the state. 
These conceptions may easily be illustrated from the inscriptions. 
CT 16. 21. 184 f. we have: lugal-e dumu-dingir-ra-na ud-sar 4Sin- 
na-dim z2t-kalam-ma si-dii = ‘The king, son of his god, who like 
the crescent moon holds the life of the land.’ The principle that 
the mutations of the moon are an index to the health and pros- 
perity of men could hardly be stated more clearly. The moon 





™ See Theocritus, Ep. 4, 2-3, cixivoy dprvydugés téavov, rpicKedés. 
*T hope to discuss this Babylonian conception elsewhere. 
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is the index of the dynasty in the text of Agum II, Col. 8, 3 ff.; 
Sin “Nannar samé zér Sarriti ana imé riqiti liddis = ‘May Sin, 
divine luminary of heaven, renew the royal seed to distant days,’ 
i. e., may the dynasty renew itself spontaneously like the moon 
(Vedic tantinapat, ‘self-created’), which is called (IVR. 9. 22) 
gi-rim ni-ba mu-un-dim-ma, ‘fruit which thru itself is created.’** 
To appreciate the intimate relationship between the Babylonian 
and the Egyptian conceptions it must be remembered that the 
placenta and navel-string are among the most primitive of life- 
indices; see Hartland, in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, Vol. 8, p. 45 a. 

A further striking parallel to these conceptions is found in 
Indo-Iranian mythology. The lunar genius NaraSansa- Nair- 
yosanha (Neryosang) is called ‘the king-navel’ (cf. Gray, ARW 
3. 45-49), properly ‘the royal navel-string’ (the umbilical cord 
often takes the place of the placenta in folklore). After Hille- 
brandt’s treatment of NaraSansa (Vedische Mythologie, I, pp. 
98 ff.), his lunar character is certain; in the Rg-veda, 3. 29. 11, he 
is called ‘son of his own body, the heavenly embryo’ (or ‘womb,’ 
garbho dsuro) ; his title gndspati, ‘lord of women,’ reflects the 
widespread popular view that female life varies with the moon. 
The Bindahisn, Ch. 15, tells us that Neryosang received two- 
thirds of Gayomart’s semen for preservation ; elsewhere we learn 
that the seed of the primeval bull was kept in the moon, whence, 
therefore, the race of animals sprang, just as the moon was the 
father of Apis in Egyptian mythology (cf. JAOS 39. 87, n. 42). 
I am not competent to decide whether Carnoy is justified in com- 
bining the motives of Gaya and the bull, thus deriving the seed 
of man from the moon (J AOS 36. 314). At all events the theory 
is good Indo-European, as is the association of the placenta with 
the moon; ef. ‘Mondkalb,’ referring to a false conception (Kalb 
connected with garbha, deAdis, ‘womb’), but originally, perhaps, 
to the placenta. 

In concluding this paper, I wish to repeat, with emphasis, the 
remarks made JAOS 39. 90, regarding the vital importance of 
combining the philological and comparative mythological 


* Note ideogram for Zirru (SGI 225), ‘priest of Sin,’ EN-NUNUZ-ZI, 
literally ‘priest of the constant offspring (of heaven)’. Sum. nunuz means 
also ‘egg’; the moon might easily be called ‘egg of heaven.’ 
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methods in the study of cuneiform religious literature. Surely 
it is no longer necessary to stress the unique significance of the 
latter for the solution of comparative religious problems.** 


* In the year that has elapsed between the preparation of the paper and 
the correction of the proofs, much new material has become available some 
of which should be mentioned. 

The Sumerians had a special word for ‘life-index,’ for so I would inter- 
pret izkim-tila, lit. ‘sign, index of life,’ rendered inadequately in Babylonian 
by tukultu, ‘support,’ and ¢iptu, ‘pledge.’ Sometimes the king is the izkim- 
tila of the god (especially SamaS), and at times the god is the izkim-tila of 
the king, respectively as the soul of the god was thought to reside in the king, 
or the soul of the king in the god. For passages cf. SGl 28 and Zimmern, 
Konig Lipit-lstars Vergéttlichung, p. 25. 

In a Neo-Babylonian text published by Thureau-Dangin, RA 16. 145. 8-9, 
Lugal-gir-ra is identified with Sin, Gilgames with Meslamtaea and Nergal 
of the underworld. As pointed out above, Lugal-gira is identical with Gira- 
Sakan, so our association of Engidu-Sakan with the moon is confirmed. In 
the same way, as Thureau-Dangin observes (p. 149), Gilgames ‘est ainsi 
nettement caractérisé comme dieu solaire.’ 

Schroeder, MV AG 21. 180 f., shows that the reading Lugalbanda is gratu- 
itous, and that we must read Lugalmarda, or Lugalmarada, identified in his 
vocabulary with Ninurta. As late as the second century A. D. Ninmarada 
seems to have been worshiped under the name of Nimrod by the Aramaean 
population of Hatra (OLZ 23. 37). Kraeling’s suggestion En-marad, 
quoted by Prince in his article JAOS 40. 201-203, is nearly correct; Prince 
suggests that the name stands for Sum. ning-h‘ud — nin-gud, ‘brilliant 
hunter.’ 
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1. On the practice of giving animals intoxicating drink. 


THE SaInt Svagata is delegated by the Buddha to convert the 
murderous Naga (serpent) ASvatirthika. In this he succeeds so 
well as to compel thereby the admiration of the Brahman Ahitun- 
dika, who has previously fled from fear of that Naga to the city of 
Sravasti. This brings the Svagata story, Divyavadana xiii, to p. 
188, line 12. At that point the story goes on to say that King 
Prasenajit KauSala takes Ahitundika into his employ, with the 
words: sa (se. Ahitundika) rdjnd Prasenajita Kdusalena hasti- 
madhyasyopari visvdsikah sthaipitah. Naturally the vocabu- 
lary to the Divyavadina marks the word hastimadhya with 
an interrogation mark. A later suggestion in the notes on 
p. 706, ‘does this mean, ‘‘he was set over ten billions of ele- 
fants?’’,’ does not invalidate that interrogation mark. Ten bil- 
lions—the Lexicons rather give ten thousand billions for madhya 
—is a pretty large order even for a Buddhist text. But it is 
necessary to fit this word madhya into the sequel of the story, to 
wit: Emend madhya to madya, ‘intoxicating liquor.’ The pas- 
sage above means: ‘He (namely, Ahitundika) was placed in 
charge of the elefants’ liquor.’ In the sequel Ahitundika, now 
liquor trustee, in order to show his appreciation of Svagata’s 
saintly power, invites him to dinner in Sravasti. Svagata accepts 
the invitation, comes to Sravasti, and is entertained by Ahitund- 
ika with a full meal. At the close Ahitundika becomes anxious 
about Svagata’s digestion (p. 190, 1. 3): dryena Svdgatena 
pranita ahadrah paribhukto no jarayisyati. He decides to give 
him water to promote the digestive processes ; Svagata accepts it. 
Then on p. 190, line 7 the following statement is made: tena (sc. 
Ahitundikena) pdnakamn sajjikrtya hastimadad angulih pra- 
ksiptd. Read, on account of the non-existing combination 
pra+4a-+ksip, instead of praksiptd, prak ksipta: ‘While prepar- 
ing the drink Ahitundika’s finger was thrust forth from the ele- 
fants’ liquor.’ Cf., on p. 82, 1. 21, the parallel expression, 
angulih patitd. The implication is, that one of Ahitundika’s 
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fingers, wet with the elefants’ booze, got into the water about to 
be drunk by Svagata (Svdgatena tat painakam pitam). That 
the Arhat should do this is ascribed to carelessness: asaman- 
vahrtyarhatam jnanadarsanam na pravartate, ‘When Saints are 
eareless they lose the sight of knowledge.’ 

Svagata takes leave from his host with thanks, and walks in a 
street of Sravasti, covered with mats (in his honor, we may 
assume).‘_ He gets a touch of the sun, and shaken by the booze 
falls to the ground: sa tdém (sc. vithim) atikrdnta dtapena prstho 
(so the mss.: read sprsto*) madyaksiptah prthivyaém nipatitah. 
The story in the mouth of the Buddha is an extreme plea for 
monks’ total abstinence: tasmdn na bhiksund madyam patavyam 
datavyam vd, ‘a monk shall neither drink nor give to drink intox- 
icating liquor.’ And later again (p. 191, 1. 2 ff.) more explicitly, 
as applying to the present case: mdm bho bhiksavah sadstaram 
uddisyaddbhir (text, incorrectly, uddisyddbhir) madyam apeyam 
adeyam antatah kusagrendpi, ‘With me, the Teacher, as author- 
ity, O ye Monks, liquor with water shall not be drunk or given 
(to drink), even with the tip of a blade of grass!’"—Svagata, we 
may assure the reader, is properly cared for; the Buddha him- 
self conjures by magic over Svagata a hut made of leaves of the 
suparna tree, lest any one seeing him in that state become disaf- 
fected from the teaching of the Blessed One. 

The practice of giving strong drink to animals, in order to 
make them mettlesome, is sufficiently attested. In the present- 
day story (paccuppanna-vatthu) of the Cullahansa Jataka (533), 
Devadatta, hater of the Buddha, and ever gunning for him 
(unsuccessfully, of course), has personally made sundry attempts 
on the Buddha’s life. Foiled, he exclaims, ‘Verily no mortal 
beholding the excellent beauty of Gotama’s person dare 
approach him. But the King’s elefant, Nalagiri, is a fierce and 
savage animal, who knows nothing of the virtues of the Buddha, 

* Or, perhaps rather in honor of the Buddha, who happens at that time to 
be in Sravasti. 

* Perhaps the editors are right in suggesting prsthe sprsto, changed by 
a sort of haplography to prs(the sprs)to. But the word prsthe, ‘on the 
back,’ is pretty certainly not required; this is shown by p. 6, third line from 
bottom: sirydnsubhih sprsta dtapitah. 

*An echo of this story in Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. iii, 
p. 306. 


22 JAOS 40 
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the Law, and the Assembly. He will bring about the destruc- 
tion of the ascetic.’ So he goes and tells the matter to the King. 
The King readily falls in with the suggestion, summons his ele- 
fant-keeper, and thus addresses him, ‘Sir, to-morrow you are to 
make Nalagiri mad with drink, and at break of day let him loose 
in the street where the ascetic Gotama walks.’ Devadatta asks 
the keeper how much rum the elefant is wont to drink on ordi- 
nary days, and when he answers, ‘Eight pots,’ he says, ‘Tomor- 
row give him sixteen pots to drink, and send him on the street 
frequented by the ascetic Gotama.’ But the Buddha converts, 
yea, even the rum-mad elefant. Nalagiri, on hearing the voice of 
the Master, opens his eyes, beholds the glorious form of the 
Blessed One, and, by the power of the Buddha, the intoxicating 
effects of the strong drink pass off. Dropping his trunk and 
shaking his ears he falls at the feet of the Tathagata.* Then the 
Master addresses him, ‘ Nalagiri, you are a brute-elefant ; I am the 
Buddha-elefant. Henceforth be not fierce and savage, nor a 
slayer of men, but cultivate thoughts of charity.” The elefant 
becomes good, being henceforth known as Dhanapalaka (Keeper 
of Treasure), established in the five moral laws. 

Mettlesome horses also were given strong drink, either to 
inspirit them, or to restore them after great fatigue. In V4lod- 
aka Jataka (183) such horses returning from battle are given 
(fermented) grape-juice to drink; this they take without getting 
intoxicated. But the fermented leavings of the grapes are 
strained with water and given to donkeys, who then romp about 
the palace yard, braying loudly. The Bodhisat, the King’s 
adviser, draws the moral, applicable to this day: 

‘This sorry draught, the goodness all strained out, 
Drives all those asses in a drunken rout : 

The thorobreds, that drank the potent juice, 
Stand silent, nor skip capering about.” 


Animals also intoxicate themselves without knowing that they do: 
eats, with fermented liquor, in Kumbha Jataka (512) ; a jackal, 
in Sigala Jataka (113); a pair of crows, in Kaka Jataka (146). 
All come to grief. A delicious bit of satire, extant in a modern 
version, tells in Githapina Jataka (227) how a drunken beetle 


*Cf. the conversion of the elefant Marubhiti in Parsvanatha Caritra 


1. 815ff. 
* Rouse’s Translation of The Jataka, vol. ii, p. 66. 
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comes to grief :* Citizens of the kingdoms of Aiga and Magadha, 
traveling, used to stay in a house on the confines of the two king- 
doms, there drink liquor, and eat the flesh of fishes. A certain 
dung-beetle, led by the odor of the dung, comes there, sees some 
of the liquor shed upon the ground, and for thirst drinks it, and 
returns to his lump of dung, intoxicated. When he climbs upon 
it the moist dung gives way a little. ‘The world cannot bear my 
weight!’ he exclaims. At that very instant a maddened elefant 
comes to the spot, and smelling the dung retreats in disgust. 
The beetle sees it. ‘Yon creature,’ he thinks, ‘is afraid of me, 
and see how he runs away! 1 must fight with him!’ So he 
challenges him: 

‘Well matched! for we are heroes both: here let us issue try: 

Turn back, turn back, friend Elefant! Why would you fear 

and fly; 
Let Magadha and Afiga see how great our bravery !’ 


The elefant listens, turns back, and: replies: 

‘I would not use my foot nor hand, nor would my teeth I soil; 

With dung, him whose sole care is dung, it behooveth me to 

spoil!’ 

And so dropping a great piece of dung upon him, and making 
water, he kills him there and then, and scampers into the forest, 
trumpeting. 

The modern instance is of a mouse which happens upon drip- 
pings from a whiskey-barrel, drinks its fill, and becomes a bit 
squiffy ; then places itself astride on the barrel, and exclaims: 
‘Now come on with your blankety cat!’ Nothing is new under 
the sun, but the old story is in a deeper vein of humor. 

2. On certain standing epithets of Buddhist Arhats. 


a 


As one of the many repeated or stenciled passages character- 
istic of the text of the Avadanas there occurs in Divyavadana six 
times, or perhaps more, a passage which describes the state of 
mind of him who has attained to highest monkhood or Arhatship. 
The published text has not in all places the same form, and some 
of its words need explaining. On p. 97, vdcdvasine Bhagavato 
mundah samvrttds traidhatukavitaragah samalostakaicand akas- 


* Closely following Rouse’s picturesque rendering in the Cambridge Trans- 
lation, vol. ii, p. 148. 
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apanitalasamacitté vdsicandanakalpa vidydvidaritandakosdvidya 
vijnah’ pratisamvitpraptah ete. In the remaining passages where 
the same state of mind is predicated of a single Arhat (arhan 
samvrttah ete.), namely pp. 180, 240, 282, 488, 492, most of the 
words remain essentially the same, but there are also the follow- 
ing variations: 

p. 180, vidydvidadritindakoso vidydbhijfiah pratisamvitprap- 
tah, 

p. 240, avidydviddritindakoso® vidydbhijnapratisamvitprap- 
tah, 

pp. 282, 488, 492, vidydviddritandakoso vidyabhijnapratisam- 
vitpraptah. 

After proper correction there remains the plural form, p. 97, 
vidydvidaritandakosa vidyabhijidpratisamvitpraptih ; the singu- 
lar form, vidydviddritandakoso vidydbhijnapratisamvitpraptah. 

The same cliché occurs frequently in AvadanaSataka, Speyer’s 
text, vol. i, pp. 96, 1. 6; 104, 1. 7; 207, 1. 12; vol. ii, p. 129, ete. The 
editor seems to have been in doubt, for a time at least, as to the 
correct reading of one of the words; he is finally mistaken as to 
another. The printed text of AvadanaSataka has on p. 96, 1. 7: 
samalostakdficana akasapanitalasamacitto vasicandanakalpo vid- 


1, 7 there is vdst candanakalpo ; but on p. 207, 1. 12 vdsitcandana- 
kalpo (so the Editor’s final, correct decision, Additions and Cor- 
rections, p. 208; and Index, p. 234, under vdsicandanakalpa). 
As regards vidydvidaritandakoso the editor, on p. lxxiii, note 127, 
argues in favor of °kalpo ’vidydvidaritandakoso, a construction 
which has also occurred to the Editors of the Divyavadina, p. 
240, 1. 24, but which, be it noted, does not tally with the plural 
version on p. 97, stated above. Against grammar, Speyer would 
construe avidydviddritdndakosa as meaning ‘whose egg-shell of 
ignorance has been cleft,’ but the correctly construed vidydvid- 
Gritandakoga yields about the same result, ‘the egg-shell (of 
whose existence in ignorance, avidyd implied) is cleft by knowl- 
edge.’ ‘Imprisonment within the egg-shell of life thru nesci- 
ence’ is the point under either construction. See Divyavadina, 
p. 203: 


* Corrected in the Errata to °kosa vidyavijiah. 
*The a at the beginning of this extract represents the avagraha of the 
editors. 
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tulyam atulyam ca sambhavam bhavasamskaram apotsrjan 


munth, 
adhyatmaratah samahito hy abhinat kosam ivandasambhavah. 


According to the Editors of the Divyavadina, in a note on p. 706, 
the Pali of the Mahaparinibbanasutta (3. 10) reads for pada d, 
abhida kavacam iv’ attasambhavam, ‘he cleft, as tho a coat of 
mail, his own existence’s cause’ (by means of his vidyd as a Muni 
or Arhat). 

The remaining descriptions of Arhat condition seem not quite 
clear to the Editors and Translators of the two Avadina texts. 
Feer, on p. 14 of his translation of AvadinaSataka,® translates, 
once for all, the passage from samalostakdicana to vidydihijnd- 
pratisamvitprapto as follows: ‘l’or fut 4 ses yeux de la rouillé, 
la voute céleste comme le creux de la main. II était froid comme 
le sandal; la science avait déchiré les ténébres qui 1’envellop- 
paient, la possession claire et distincte des connaissances supéri- 
eures de la science lui était acquise.’ Some help or correction may 
be gained from a metrical parafrase of this Arhat-cliché in stanza 
327 of the metrical text, Avadinaméla, nr. 91, published by 
Speyer in the Preface to his Edition of the AvadanaSataka, p. 
lxxiii: 

suvitardgah samalostahema akasacitto ghanasdravasi, 

bhindann avidyddrim ivandakosam prapad abhijnah pratisam- 
vidas ca. 

As regards samalostakdiicana, or samalostaheman, ‘he who 
regards gold and a lump of dirt as of equal value,’ see Boht- 
lingk’s Lexicon. This is the yogi samalostasmakdiicana of 
Bhagavadgita 6. 8; 14. 24; or the paramahansah samalostas- 
makdficanah of ASrama-Up. 4, showing the continuity between 
the Samnyasin of the Upanisads and the Buddhist Arhat. 
It is, as it were, put into practice at the end of Migapakkha 
Jataka (538) by, bhandadgdresu kahapane assamapade vdluka 
katva vikirinsu, ‘money in the treasuries, being counted as mere 
sand, was scattered about in the hermitage.’ Feer’s rendering of 
losta by ‘rust,’ tho recorded in native lexicografy, strains need- 
lessly to conform to the biblical idea. 

The compound dakdsapdanitalasamacitta seems to mean, ‘he in 


* Annales du Musée Guimet, vol. xviii. 
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whose mind the palm of his hand is like ether,’ i. e. ‘he for whom 
the plainest reality is no better than the most ethereal substance.’ 
The palm of the hand is the most real thing: ‘When one cannot in 
darkness discern the palm of one’s own hand, then one is guided 
by sound,’ Brhad-Aranyaka Upanisad 4. 3. 5. Ether is subtle, 
invisible, and touches upon ‘emptiness,’ ‘nothingness’: yac 
chusiram tad adkdgam, ‘akaSa is hollow,’ Garbha-Up. 1. In Amr- 
tabindu-Up. 11 dkdsa Siinya means ‘empty space.’ In the Avad- 
ainamala passage (Speyer, p. lxxiii, stanza 327) adkdsacitta seems 
to mean, ‘he whose mind is (empty like) ether.’ 

As regards vdsicandanakalpa, Feer reads merely candanakalpa 
which accounts for his, ‘il était froid comme le sandal.’ The 
Editors of the Divyavadiana leave the word unexplained ; Speyer, 
l. e., note 126, remarks that ghanasdravdsi in the Avadinamala 
answers to the enigmatical epithet vdsicandanakalpa. The latter 
compound means, ‘he for whom the (cooling) sandal is not differ- 
ent from a(painful) sword.’ In Bhavabhiti’s Malatimadhavam, 
act X, stanza 10 (p. 257 of M. R. Telang’s edition, Bombay, 1892), 
the same antithesis is used to express the quick succession of good 
and evil in man’s fate: 


kim ayam asipattracandanarasacchatdsdrayugapadavapatah, 
analasphulingakalitah kim ayam anabhrah sudhévarsah. 

‘Is it that sharp-edged swords and drops of sandal 

In the same shower commingle? 

Is it that sparks of fire and streams of nectar 

Descend together from unclouded skies?’ 


Sandal is the Hindu beau-ideal of a cooling substance; it cures 
fever. The pain of a sword is conceived as burning, in absolute 
antithesis. In the pretty story of Pirnaka, Divyavadana pp. 
30ff., a man carrying wood cast up by the ocean comes along 
trembling with cold. Pirnaka investigates the wood, finds it 
to be sandal, recognizes its cooling property, buys it, and 
cures with it the fever of the King of Siirparaka. The streets 
of the city of SudarSana are sprinkled with sandal-water, to make 
them cool, as well as fragrant, Divyivadana p. 221,1.5. The yet 
more curious ghanasdravdsi of the Avadinamala seems to be a 
nominative from a stem ghanasdravdsin, perhaps in the sense of 
‘regarding camfor as asword.’ The Hindus ate camfor as a sort 
of sweetmeat, as is stated in the proverb, Béhtlingk’s Indische 
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Spriiche, nr. 6921: dantapdtah katham na sydd atikarpirabhak- 
sanat, ‘the teeth of him that eats too much camfor are sure to fall 
out ;’ ef. Pet. Lex. s. vs. karpira and karpirandalika. 


3. On some correspondences between Buddhist Sanskrit and 
Jaina Sanskrit. 


Amidst the countless Paliisms or back-formations from Pali in 
the Buddhist Avadina texts none are more interesting than those 
which occur also in Jaina Sanskrit, a language which in its turn 
is tainted by the literary and religious Prakrits (Maharastri and 
Jaina Prakrit), familiarly used by the Jainas. Thus both Avad- 
ana Sanskrit and Jaina Sanskrit have a ‘root’ vikurv (vi + kurv), 
‘to perform magic or miracles.’ In the Avadanas this ‘Sanskrit’ 
root is a back-formation of Pali vikubb (vikubbana, ‘miracle’). 
Thus Divyivadana 269, line 7, praydnti . . . divdukaso nirtksitum 
Sdkyamuner vikurvitam, ‘the gods proceed to examine Saikya- 
muni’s miracle.’ On p. 403, 1. 21 vikurvate occurs in the sense of 
‘play pranks with’: Kundlo ... pitrd sérdham vikurvate. In 
AvadanaSataka, vol. I, p. 258, 1. 9, vikurvita is again ‘miracle’, 
and in Saddharmapundarika occur the abstract nouns vikurvd 
and vikurvana (Pali vikubbana) : pp. 446, 456, 472 of Kern and 
Nanjio’s edition; note especially the tautological compound 
vikurvana-pratihdrya, ‘magic miracle,’ on p. 456, and the suc- 
cession bodhisattva-vikurvayé . . . bodhisattva-pratihadryena on p. 
472. The noun vikurvana occurs also in Lalitavistara (ed. Lef- 
mann), p. 422, 1. 9; see also Mahavastu (ed. Senart), vol. i, p. 425. 

In Jaina Sanskrit vikurv appears to be an independent retro- 
grade formation of Prakrit viuvvai, viuvvaé (past participle 
viuvviya; gerund viuvvitina) ; see Pischel, Grammatik der Pra- 
krit-Sprachen, §508. The verb is particularly common in Pars- 
vanitha Caritra, in the sense of ‘produce by magic’: 1. 601; 2. 
352, 411; 5. 101; 6. 1129; 8. 384. Thus, 1. 601, vikurvya 
mahatim silam, ‘having produced by magic a big rock;’ 2. 352, 
vikurvya sinharipam, ‘having assumed magically the form of a 
lion.’ Further examples may be seen in my Life of Parsvandatha, 
p. 222, where this Prakritism figures as one of a fairly extended 
list of the same sort. The ‘root’ vikurv I remember to have seen 
also in Rauhineya Carita. 

In Divyavadina occur eight times apparent derivatives from 
a causative dhmdpayati, in the sense of ‘cause to burn,’ ‘consign 
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to flames.” The word is restricted to descriptions of cremation. 
Speyer, Avaddnasataka, vol. ii, p. 209, has corrected these read- 
ings to derivatives from dhydpayati, retrograde Sanskrit from 
Pali jhapeti, ‘consign to fire,’ primary jhdyati, ‘burn’ (Childers), 
from root jhai = the Sanskrit root ksdi, ‘burn.’ On p. 350, 1. 19, 
the Divyavadaina mss., as a matter of fact, read dhydpitah, and 
Skt. Buddhist (Mahayana) texts handle the root dhydi, ‘burn,’ 
quite familiarly (AvadanaSataka, Mahavastu, Lalitavistara, etc. ; 
see Speyer, l. c.). 

The analog of this in Jaina Sanskrit is a root vidhydi (vi+ 
dhydai) which is in the same way = Pali-Prakrit root vi-jhdai, in 
the opposite sense to dhydi, namely, ‘go out,’ ‘become extin- 
guished.’ I have not met with simple dhydi in Jaina Sanskrit 
texts, but it may be there. Derivatives from vi + dhydi are espe- 
cially frequent in ParSvanaitha Caritra and Samaradityasam- 
ksepa. The instances from these texts are gathered in my Life of 
Parsvanatha, pp. 220, 221 (where other references) ; they include 
primary and causative verbs (vidhydpaya-), as well as noun 
derivatives (vidhydpana). 

The question arises whether these identical retrograde forms 
grew up independently, from Pali on the one side, from Prakrit 
on the other. This is, of course, possible, but I should like to 
point out that ParsSvanatha Caritra and Samaradityasamksepa 
are the Jaina replicas of Avadana texts, both treating ‘of the 
fruits of action or moral law of mundane existence’ (karmaplott, 
karmapaka, karmavipdka) ; see Speyer, Avaddnasataka, vol. ii, 
Preface, p. i.% 


*a This parallelism between Buddhist and Jaina Avadina texts is brought 
out by Salibhadra Carita 2. 1: tena dandvadanena prinito dharmabhipatih, 
yam prasadam adat tasmai tasya lilayitum stumah. The word dandvadana 
here refers to the wonderful result (comm.: avaddnam atyadbhutam karma) 
in a second birth of a self-sacrificing gift of food by a young shepherd, 
Samgama, to an ascetic who arrived at his village to break a month’s fast. 
In the second birth the soul of Samgama, reborn as Salibhadra, attains to 
Arhatship. This is described in terms parallel to the Buddhist Avadina 
clichés discussed in the preceding section (2) of this paper. See Salibhadra 
Carita 7. 94, where Salibhadra is described as samatdsindhu, samasajjanadur- 
jana, and vasicandanakalpa, ‘ocean of equanimity’, ‘he who regards good 
and evil men alike’, and ‘he for whom the (cooling) sandal is not different 
from a (painful) sword.’ It is hardly likely that such parallelism is entirely 
spontaneous. Note that vdsicandanakalpa is not quotable from Brahmanical 
sources, whence the Jainas might have derived it. 
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4. On the meaning of asvapana. 


On p. 526, lines 23, 25, occurs the otherwise unquoted dsvd- 
panam, which the Editors translate by ‘sleep.’ It means ‘sleep- 
ing-charm’: aparena samaycna rajiah sdntahpurasydsvapanam 
dattvd, ‘on another occasion she gave to the King and his zenana 
a sleeping-charm.’ Similarly (1. 25) mayd Sinhakesarino raj- 
fiah sdntahpurasydsvdpanam dattam. The word is identical in 
meaning with avasvdpanikd, Parisistaparvan 2.173; avasvdpini, 
Rauhineya Carita 14; and both avasvdpini and avasvdpanika in 
Parsvanatha Caritra 5. 85,113. See my Life and Stories of the 
Jaina Savior Parsvanatha, p. 233. It is rather remarkable that 
finite verb forms of neither @+ svap nor ava+svap are quotable. 


5. On different authorship of the individual avaddnas. 


The Avadanas of the present collection are on the whole writ- 
ten in the same style, which betrays itself by its luxurious breadth ; 
by repeated idioms and expressions; by longer recurring pas- 
sages, or clichés ;'° and, of course, by the grammatical habits com- 
mon to the Paliizing Avadina language. Yet there is sufficient 
evidence that they are not from the same original source. Even 
in their final redaction, controlled as it is by similar didactic aims 
and the conventions of this type, distinctions between Avadina - 
and Avadana are not wanting. The Editors, p. vii, note, point 
to the flowery style of xxii and xxxviii. The thirty-third Ava- 
dana does not run true to form in subject-matter and style. Ava- 
danas xvii and xviii'differ from the rest in the use of transitional 
particles which continue the thread of the story. 

In this regard all are very lavish. It is not necessary to say, 
pp. 223, 1. 14; 233, 1. 10, pascat te samlaksayanti; or yatas te 
samlaksayanti, ‘then they reflect,’ because the text, innumerable 
times, gets along with sa samlaksayati, ‘he reflects,’ e. g., three 
times on p. 4. The most common particles of continuance are 
atha and tatah, swelling from these light words to cumbrous ex- 
pressions like tatah pascat, twice on p. 11; athéparena samayena, 
pp. 23, 1. 11; 62, 1. 20; 319, 1. 22; tena khalu samayena, pp. 32, 1. 
14; 36, 1. 16; 44, 1. 8; 318, 1. 5; 320, 1. 9, 19; 321, 1.1. 

Among these particles of continuation two are formed upon 
relative pronoun stems, namely, yévat and yatah, in the sense, 





* See Feer, Avaddna-Sataka, pp. 2ff. 
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perhaps, of ‘whereupon,’ as compared with atha or tatah, in the 
sense of ‘then.’ The use of ydvat is favored thru the collection as 
a whole. The use of yatah belongs to Avadanas xvii and xviii. 
In looking thru Avadanas i, ii, iii, xiii, xix, xxii, xxiii, and xxviii, 
I have found yatah a single time in iii, p. 61, 1. 23; in Avadana 
xviii I have counted yatah 71 times; in that part of Avadana 
xvii which deals with the story of Mandhatar, pp. 210-226, yatah 
occurs 26 times. This great predilection for yatah reaches a 
sort of climax in the formulaic passage, yato bhiksavah samsaya- 
jatah sarvasamsayacchettdram Buddham Bhagavantam pre- 
chanti, in xviii, p. 233, 1, 17; 241, 1. 17. The same formula 
occurs often without any introductory particle (bhiksavah 
samsayajatah ete.) ; e. g. p. 191, 1. 5. Both Avadanas show, in 
addition, a marked liking for pascdt, as an apparent syn- 
onym of yatah. In Avadina xviii pascdt occurs 15 times; 
in Avadina xvii, 11 times (once, p. 214, 1. 7, yatah pascdd to- 
gether). And this latter feature individualizes also Avadina 
i, where pascdt occurs 5. 9; 6. 16; and tatah pascat, 9. 21, 
25; 11. 10, 14; 16. 5; 23. 9. On the other hand the long 
Avadana ii does not show a single case of pascdt. Clearly, the 
distribution of these particles will furnish a criterion by which to 
determine partly the stratification of the collection. 

The story of Mandhatar (with pun on his name: mdm dhdtar, 
‘Me-sucker,’ ‘Thumb-sucker’) begins in Mahabharata 3. 126; 7. 
62; and enters Buddhist literature with Mandhatu Jataka (258), 
continuing in Milindapanho 4. 8. 25; Dhammapada Commentary 
14. 5; Divyavadana xvii; and in the Tibetan version, Schiefner, 
Mélanges Asiatiques, October 1877 = Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 
1ff. The Divyavadana version, as well as the Tibetan version, is 
a closely corresponding copy of a Mahayana original which we do 
not possess. We cannot therefore tell whether the yatah in this 
story is derived from this source. Avadina xviii, according to 
the Editors, repeats, with some variations, Nr. 89 of Ksemendra’s 
Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata (in course of publication in Bibl. 
Ind.) ; see Feer, 1. c. p. xxviii; Speyer, Avadanasataka, vol. ii, pp. 
v and xi. 

6. Running comments. 


In WZKM 16. 103ff., 340ff. (Vienna, 1902) the late Professor 
Speyer, who afterwards (1906, 1909) gave us an excellent edition 
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of the AvadanaSsataka, published a series of text emendations, 
translations, and comments upon the Divyadvadiana, as edited by 
Cowell and Neil in 1886. His remarks are in general very much 
to the point, tho not entirely free from error, as when he emends 
uddisyadbhir on p. 191, 1. 3, to wddisya bhavadbhir, instead of 
uddisyddbhir (madyam apeyam), see above, p. 337. I add here 
a modest aftermath of comments, some of which will occasionally 
correct Speyer, as he corrected the Cambridge edition. Others 
concern points which have escaped his vigilant eye. I am sure 
that successive readers will find yet more; indeed, without dis- 
paragement of the Cambridge scholars, a new edition, based upon 
better mss. and a wider knowledge of Mahayana language and 
literature, more particularly Avadana literature, will in time be 
required. 

P. 4, 1. 22. Kotikarna, starting on a mercantile expedition, is 
instructed by his father to stay in the middle of his caravan, 
because there, as he reasons plausibly, is safety from robbers. 
And he concludes with the words: na ca te sdrthavahe hatah sar- 
tho vaktavyah. Speyer, 1. ¢., p. 107, regards this bit of text as 
corrupt and nonsensical. The Editors seem also to have been 
puzzled, since they mark the word sdrthavadhe with ‘Sic MSS.’ 
Speyer proposes a radical emendation, to wit: na ca te sdrthike- 
bhyah so ’rtho vaktavyah, ‘but you must not tell it to the mer- 
chants (viz. that you will take your place in the centre, and 
why).’ Speyer seems to have in mind that such conduct would 
lay Kotikarna open to the suspicion of cowardice, a thing which 
the rather garrulous text does not say. Perhaps we may trans- 
pose the two similar words sérthavahe and sdrtho, reading, na ca 
te sarthe hatah sadrthavaho vaktavyah, ‘And in thy caravan a 
slain leader shall not be spoken about.’ Which is eufemistic for, 
‘It shall not happen that you, the leader of your caravan, shall 
come to grief.’ The expression is very close to what in ordi- 
nary Sanskrit would be: na ca te sdrthe hatah sarthavaha iti vak- 
tavyam, ‘In thy caravan it shall not be said: ‘‘The leader of the 
caravan has been slain.”’ ’ 

On p. 7, 1. 1, the word pithitah, ‘covered,’ ‘closed,’ for which 
the Editors would read pihitah (so on p. 554, last line but one), 
must be allowed to stand. It not only oceurs in Lalitavistara 
(see Bo. Lex. s. v. pithay), but also in Saddharmapundarika, 
Kern and Nanjio’s edition, p. 260: tisrnaém durgatinim dvadram 
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pithitam bhavisyati, narakatiryagyoniyamalokopapattisu. nu 
patisyati, ‘The door to three misfortunes will have been shut ; he 
will not fall into the fate of hell-inhabitant, animal, or world of 
Yama.’ Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, pp. 123 bottom, 
254 top, rightly explains it as a Hyper-Sanskritism, on the anal- 
ogy of tatha: Prakrit tahd (but not Pali). ¥ 

Speyer, l. ¢., p. 112, argues plausibly that sukhapratibuddhah 
on p. 115, 1. 25 be changed to suptapratibuddhah, because the lat- 
ter wording occurs in the same Avadana, p. 113, 1.17. He may 
be right, yet there is no compelling reason why the author should 
not modulate his thought to this extent. The notion of ‘blissful 
sleep’ is familiar from Upanisad to ParSvanatha Caritra: e.g., 
Kath. Up. 1. 11; Prasna Up. 4.1. In Brahma Up. 1 susupta is the 
designation of one that has enjoyed blissful sleep; Devadatta in 
that state enters into bliss like a wishless child: yathd kumdro 
niskima dnandam upayati, tathdivdisa devadattah svapna adnan- 
dam upayati. The terms sukhasvapna (ParSvanatha 2. 972), 
sukhasupti, sukhasuptikd, and sukhasupta are familiar. In our 
text, p. 115, 1. 25, sukhapratibuddhah is preceded by pramudita- 
manah. The hero of the story has been having a very pleasant 
dream indeed: a divinity has promised him in succession the 
blandishments of four Apsarases, eight Kinnara maidens, and 
then again sixteen and thirty-two of the same sort. Under these 
circumstances pramuditamanah sukhapratibuddhah is pretty 
good sense and Sanskrit. 

On p. 132, 1. 14 a certain householder, when a famine is impend- 
ing, asks his treasurer : bhoh purusa bhavisyati me saparivaranam 
dvadasa varsint bhaktam. This must mean, ‘I say, Sir, will 
there be for me and my retinue food for twelve years?’ All 
mss. have saparivdraénam which the Editors properly mark with 
‘sic.’ The many solecisms of the ms. tradition should, perhaps, 
not stand in the way of changing the form to saparivdrasya.. Cor- 
rectly the singular, réjd séntahpuraparivarah, on p. 526, 1. 27; 
or, several times on p. 488, Mahdpanthakah pancasataparivarah. 
Still the collective singular may be here, by curious idiom, 
swelled into the plural, in accordance with its intrinsic meaning. 

On p. 153, 1. 14 the text reads: yasya (sc. Cundasya) tavad 
vayam Ssisyapratisisyakaydpi na tulyah. Read sisyapratistsyata- 
yapt, ‘Whose like we are not in quality of being pupil, and pupil 
of a pupil.’ Cunda’s spiritual descent is described in 1. 5, as fol- 
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lows: Sramanasya Gdutamasya Sdriputro néma Sisyas tasya 
Cundo nama srémanerakah. A pupil of Sariputra and no less 
than a ‘grand-pupil’ of the Buddha is fitly described as above. 
On p. 249, 1. 4 Speyer, 1. ¢., p. 125, emends plausibly prevesakaéni 
to pravesitani. Conversely t for k on p. 573, 1. 22, where Speyer’s 
emendation (1. ¢., p. 361) of avatarisyati to avakarisyati is surely 
correct. And again on p. 84, |. 15, according to Speyer, p. 111, 
akrtapunyakah for meaningless akrtapunyatah. Obviously k 
and ¢ are readily confused in Nepalese mss. 

A number of times the text has the form saknosi or Saknosi, 
‘thou art able,’ which is to be emended to Sakto ’si, particularly 
because there is no form gaknosi. On p. 207, 1. 6, the printed 
text has Saknosi, but the mss. read Saknosi; on pp. 129, 1. 2; 279, 
1, 23; 536, ll. 6, 23 the edition itself as well as the mss. have 
Saknosi. On p. 304, 1. 2, the edition has sakto ’si with three mss., 
but a fourth again has gaknosi. This shaky tradition, taken by 
itself, is best made stable by adopting Sakto ’si; this is supported 
by the first person Saktdham (feminine) on p. 612, 1. 3. All 
forms, of course, with the infinitive. In the Nepalese ms. of the 
seventeenth century, the ultimate source of the more modern 
copies used by the Editors, ¢ and n, particularly in consonant com- 
binations, must have been much alike, judging from the formula 
milanikrnta iva drumah (thus mss.), for the Editors’ correct 
milanikrtta iva drumah, ‘like an uprooted tree,’ e. g. p. 387, 1. 6; 
p. 400, 1. 17..*. The suspicious form ndpini for ndpiti, ‘female 
barber,’ on p. 370, ll. 1, 3, is probably due to the same confusion. 
Conversely ¢ takes the place of n in satta® for santa°, p. 291, 1. 8. 

When a Buddha steps within a city gate to perform a miracle, 
a long list of wonderful and portentous things happen. Two pas- 
sages describe these miracles, pp. 250, lines 22 ff., and 364, lines 
27 ff. The longer of these passages, which are two recensions of 
one another, contains among other things the statement: midhda 
garbhininam strinam garbha anulomibhavanti, ‘mislocated foe- 
tuses of pregnant women right themselves ;’** both versions con- 





So. also AvadanaSataka i, p. 3, 1. 16 (and often); cf. nikrntitamilam, 
Divyav., p. 537, 1. 14, and milanikrntita wa drwmah, p. 539, 1. 5, which 
show the participle in another, but correct way. 

“This refers perhaps to the common Avadina cliché about the birth of 
children, e. g., Divyfv. i, ete.; Avadanas. iii, ete. (cf. Feer, 1. ¢., p. 4, 
ur. 11.) 
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tain the frase hadinigadabaddha, ‘bound by fetters and chains, ’** 
which recurs essentially in Saddharmapundarika, pp. 440, 450. 
For hastinah krottcanti, ‘elefants trumpet,’ on p. 251, 1. 2, we have 
correctly on p. 365, 1. 7, hastinah krosanti. For pedakrta alam- 
kara madhurasabdan niscérayanti on p. 251, 1. 4 we have more 
correctly on p. 365, 1. 8, peddgatd alamkadra madhurasabdam nis- 
carayanti, ‘jewels in their caskets (peddgatah) emit a sweet 
sound.’ The word pedé which is translated by the Editors 
doubtfully by ‘basket’ is not otherwise quoted in the Lexicons: 
it recurs in AvadanaSataka, vol. ii, p. 12, 1. 13, being the fairly 
common Prakrit peda, ‘box;’ see the Agaladatta (Agadadatta) 
stories in Jacobi’s Maharastri Tales, pp. 67, ll. 34, 36, 39; 75, 
l. 1. Cf. Skt. bhisana-petika ‘jewel-casket,’ and kosa-petaka 
‘treasure-chest.’ 

On p. 299, ll. 10ff. the mss. have the following text: evam 
aparam aparam te dyusmaté Mahdmdudgalydyanena samyag 
avavaditah (one ms. avavoditah; one ms. avabodhitah) samyag 
anusistah, ‘Thus again and again they were taught perfectly, 
instructed perfectly by the illustrious Mahaimaudgalyayana.’ 
The same text with avoditah for avavadditah on p. 300, 1. 2. 
Speyer, 1. ¢., p. 128, argues plausibly in favor of avoditah as the 
only correct grammatical form. Yet in Saddharmapundarika 4, 
p. 101, 1. 3ff. the printed text reads: tato bhagavann asmabhir 
apy anye bodhisattva avavadita abhivann uttardyam samyaksam- 
bodhdv anusistas ca. So also the Pet. Lex., citing this passage. 
This form the Cambridge Editors obviously had in mind when 
they marked with an exclamation mark the form avoditah, on p. 
300. Since ava and o are practically one and the same in a Pali- 
izing Sanskrit text, it would seem that the total of tradition 
inclines to avavaditah, which is probably felt, Hyper-Sanskriti- 
cally, to be the correct way of speaking. 

On p. 302, 1. 26, nayena kimamgamah is improved by Speyer, 
l. c., p. 129 to na yenakémamgamah, ‘not allowed to go where one 
likes.’ Read na yena kadmamgamah, which was probably 
Speyer’s intention. 

I doubt whether Speyer, 1. c., p. 343, is right in questioning the 
Editors’ text on p. 338, 1. 17: tatraika rsth sasukladharmah, 


* Precisely the second passage reads (with ms. vars.), hadinigadacaraka- 
vabaddhanam. 
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where he would divide sa Sukladharmah. In a Piliizing Sanskrit 
text sasukladharmah as positive to asukladharmah is no more 
strange than is sakubbato, as positive to akubbato, in Dhamma- 
pada. Prakritizing Jaina Sanskrit texts do the same; e. g. sa- 
jiana, ‘knowledge,’ positive to a-jfdana, ‘ignorance.’ So Pra- 
krit sa-vilakkha, ‘embarrassed,’ in Jacobi, Maharastri Tales 17. 
83; sa-sambhanta, ‘terrified,’ ib. 7. 34; sa-sankiya, ‘suspicious,’ 
ib. 67. 30; 68. 15; sa-siniddha, ‘friendly,’ ib. 22.19. In Divyava- 
dina 43. 28 sa-krtakaraputa, ‘with folded hands;’ on 82. 16, 
sa-rujjarta, ‘tortured by disease ;’ and several times, 152. 3, 158. 
19, 637. 25, sa-brahmacarin, ‘chaste.’ The positive sa carries 
with it a certain emfasis. 

On p. 372, 1. 10, Prince| ASoka, having been sent by his father, 
King Vindusara, to besiege the city of Taksasila, is received 
peacefully by its citizens, and shown every honor: mahatd ca 
satkarena Taksasilam pravesita evam vistarendsokah svasarajyam 
pravesitah. Burnouf, Introduction a l’histoire du Bouddhisme 
Indien, p. 362, note 2, suggests doubtingly khasardjyam for 
svasardjyam, but this does not suit. Read (with haplografy) 
svavasaradjyam, ‘And having been introduced into TaksaSilai he 
thus at length entered upon the supreme authority (of a Cakra- 
vartin).’ In the sequel this is just what happens, namely, ASoka 
starts his empire in Taksasili, gradually extends it, establishes 
his 84 edicts, becomes a just emperor under the sobriquet Dhar- 
masoka, ‘ASoka of the Law.’ Svavasardjya is identical with 
svdvasya, ‘supreme rule,’ which figures in Aitareya Brahmana 8. 
17, 18, 19 by the side of the similar words, svdrdjya, pdramesthya, 
and mdhdrajya, The text of the Divyavadina is not exempt 
from such peceadilloes; see, e. g. adhva( ga) gana, ‘crowd of trav- 
ellers,’ pp. 126, 1. 2; 148, 1. 14; 182, 1. 7; see Index, under 
adhvagana, and Speyer, 1. ¢., p. 114, who points out the unmutil- 
ated reading in AvadanaSataka, nr. 19. On p. 279, 1. 12, Srad- 
dhate is also haplografie for sraddadhate, ‘he believes,’ an easier 
correction than Sraddhatte. The Editors, curiously enough, seem 
to be content with sraddhate. 

On p. 419, 1. 17 the printed text has: samudrayam prthivyaém 
janakaya yadbhiyasé Bhagavacchdsane ’bhiprasannah. The 
Editors in the foot-note suggest questioningly dsamudraydm, 
with the result, ‘On the earth, to the limit of the ocean, people 
became the more inclined to the teaching of the Bhagavat.’ 
This is not questionable ; on p. 364, 1. 9, tasya yavad dsamudrayam 
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Sabdo visrtah, ‘the sound of that spread over (the earth) as far 
as the ocean.’ The expression dsamudrdyaém prthivydém occurs 
moreover on p. 381, 1. 4, and it is parafrazed on p. 433, 1. 1, 
by, samudraparyantém mahaprthivim. 

On p. 500, 1. 5, in the course of the Misaka story, the following 
sentence is badly constructed: tena tesdm kaldyadnadm stokam 
dattam sitalam ca paniyam pdtam. The last word needs correce- 
tion, and I think that the reading of one ms., namely pdyam, 
points to pdyitam, ‘given to drink.’ 

On p. 523, last line, a father tells his son who wants to go to 
sea on a commercial venture that this is unnecessary, because he, 
the father, has inexhaustible wealth: putra tdvat prabhitam me 
dhanajatam asti yadi tvam tilatandulakulatthadiparibhogena 
ratnani me paribhotsyase tathdpi me bhogad na tanutvam parik- 
sayam parydddnam gamisyanti. I had corrected the senseless 
paribhotsyase to paribhoksyase, when, later on, I noticed the 
parallel on p. 4, 1. 7: putra tdvantam me ratnajdtam asti yadi 
tvam tilatandulakolakulatthanydyena ratnani paribhoksyase 
tathapi me ratnandm pariksayo na syat. In both passages the 
father says to the son, that no matter how much of his substance 
(oil and grain) he might consume he could not exhaust his (the 
father’s) wealth. Just as paribhoksyase corrects paribhotsyase, 
the word °nydyena on p. 4, 1. 7 is hardly in the picture, as 
judged by °paribhogena on 524, 1.1. I miss the word ddi, ‘and 
so forth,’ on p. 4, but the proper reading does not suggest itself. 

On p. 577, 1. 21ff. the text reads, na ca tvayd mam muktiva 
anyakasyacid ddtavyam, ‘And you must not give (the key) to 
any one but myself.’ Here anyakasyacid is to be changed to 
anyasya kasya cid (haplografic) ; the passage recurs at the bot- 
tom of the page in the form, na ca tvayd mam muktvdnyasya na 
kasyacid datavyam, where the second na is, perhaps, to be thrown 
out. 

P. 579, 1. 26, in the statement, aham dryasya Mahakatydyanas- 
yopasthapakah, where upasthadpaka makes no sense, read upas- 
thayaka: ‘I am Great Katyayana’s adjutor.’ See upasthdyakah 
on p. 426, 1. 29, and, more particularly, AvadanaSataka, vol. i, p. 
214, 1. 6, vayam bhagavan bhagavata upasthdyakah (see also 
Speyer, Index, ad. voec.). Similarly the improbable, tho not 
unconforming, pdpayati, Divyav., p. 398, 1. 17, is to be changed 
to payayati, ‘give drink.’ 





LITHUANIAN KLONAS, KLUONAS ‘A PLACE WHERE 
SOMETHING IS SPREAD OUT’ 


Harotp H. BENDER 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


LirHUANIAN klonas (Nesselmann) ‘ein hinter den Wirtschafts- 
gebiuden, bes. hinter der Scheune und dem Garten gelegener 
Ort; dann auch die von dem Wohnhause abgelegen gebauten 
Wirtschaftsgebiude’. arklius i klong paleisti (Nesselmann) ‘die 
Pferde auf den Platz hinter der Scheune treiben’. klownas 
(Geitler, Litauische Studien, 92) ‘‘(=klonas, Ness.) bedeutet 
auch die Tenne’’. klinas (Bezzenberger, Beitrige zur Ge- 
schichte der litawischen Sprache, 295) ‘Tenne, Scheune’. 
klinas (Schleicher, Litauische Sprache, II. 282) ‘Raum hinter 
dem Hause nach dem Felde zu’. kluonas (Leskien, Nomina, 196, 
361) ‘Tenne, Scheuer’. klénas, kliinas (Kurschat) ‘der Bleich- 
platz hinter der Scheune’. kléns (Bezzenberger, Litauwische 
Forschungen, 126): dpatinis kléns ‘der Platz unter dem Ofen’, 
virsztiijis kléns ‘die Decke auf dem Ofen’. klénas (Leskien, 
Nomina, 197) ‘place where cattle graze’. kluonas (Lalis) ‘barn, 
barnyard’, 

I propose to embrace all of the above words under a klénas, 
klinas ‘a place where something is spread out’ and to connect 
this klénas, kliinas with kléju, kléti ‘to spread out’. Only one 
or two of these words have hitherto received etymological treat- 
ment. Leskien’s Ablaut (379) goes no further than connecting 
kliinas (beside klénas) ‘Bleichplatz hinter der Scheune’ with 
Lett. klins ‘Estrich’. None of the group is assigned to any 
root by Nesselmann or Kurschat, or by Leskien, either in his 
Ablaut or in his Nomina. Briickner, Die slavischen Fremd- 
worter im Litauischen, 94, considers klonas ‘ Wirtschaftsgebiude’ 
and klounas ‘Tenne’ Slavic loanwords: White Russian, Polish 
dial. klina ‘Scheuer’, Little Russian klun, kluia. Bezzen- 
berger, BB 17. 215, relates Old Lith. kliinas ‘Tenne, Scheune’ = 
Samogit. klowns, Lett. kléns ‘Tenne, Estrich’ with Lith. kilti, 
Lett. kult ‘dreschen’, Lett. kuls ‘Tenne, Estrich’. He adds that 
White Russian, Little Russian klusa ‘Scheune’ is perhaps bor- 
rowed from the Lith., but that kliinas,kléns are certainly not from 


23 JAOS 40 
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the Slavic. Berneker, Slavisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 
I. 522-3, derives Little Russian, White Russian klinia from Polish 
dial. klunia for *klénia, which he attaches to Old Bulg. klong, 
kloniti ‘neigen, beugen’; the latter he is inclined to consider an 
iterative formation to a lost present *kli-ng, which was conceived 
as *klin-o, and to connect, with Gutturalwechsel (k’ in slong, 
sloniti), with the root k’lei- in Skr. Srdyati, Gk. xAivw, Goth. hldains, 
Lith. szléji, szléti ‘anlehnen’, szlijes ‘sich geneigt habend, 
schief’, ete. Of the Polish dial. klunia for *klénia Berneker says, 
‘*Entlehnung aus lit. kluonas ‘Tenne, Scheuer’; klénas bei Kur- 
schat ‘Bleichplatz hinter der Scheune’; le. kliins ‘Estrich’ erk- 
lirt die Form nicht ; gegen Bezzenberger BB 17. 215’’. Finally, 
Brugmann, Grundriss*, II. 1. 259, points, with a single line, in 
the right direction, ‘‘ Lit. klénas ‘Bleichplatz hinter der Scheune’, 
zu kl6-ti ‘hinbreiten’ ’’. 

The basic idea of klénas, kliinas (on uncertainty and confusion 
between % and o in the Lith. dialects see, among others, Leskien, 
Ablaut, 378) is that of a place where something is spread out, 
e. g. the bleaching place near the house or barn, the small pasture 
in the same location, the threshing floor, barn floor (and then, by 
synecdoche, barn), barn yard, the space above or under the stove. 
Formally, klénas bears exactly the same relation to kléju, kléts 
that Old Lith. planas (i. e. plonas) ‘Tenne’ bears to pléju, pléti 
‘breitschlagen’ and that sténas ‘Stand’ bears to stéju, stéti 
‘treten, stehen’. The IE. belongings of kléju, kloti are clear: 
Lett. kldju, klét ‘hinbreiten, breit hinlegen’; Old Bulg. klado, 
klasti ‘laden, legen’ ; Goth. af-hlapan ‘iiberbiirden’; OHG. hladan 
‘laden’. Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss*, II. 3. 368; Berneker, Slav. 
etym. Wb., I. 508. 

Leskien, Ablaut, 376, gives only five Lith. words under the 
group of kléju, kléjau, kléti ‘zudecken’. The following list will 
extend his group and at the same time throw semasiological light 
upon the nouns grouped together above in the first paragraph. 
The words included there are not repeated here; regular com- 
pound verbs are omitted unless they are valuable semantically. 

kléju, kléti ‘decken, iiberdecken ; den Fussboden ausdielen ; das 
Bett, ein Nest machen; zum Dreschen anlegen’ (Nesselmann) ; 
‘hinbreiten, breit hinlegen (z. B. ein Bett ; Getreide auf die Tenne 
zum Dreschen breit hinlegen); breit bedecken’ (Kurschat). 
apklodas (Ness.) ‘das Gezimmer zu einem Bau’. apkldéju, 
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apkloti ‘herumlegen, befleihen, bedecken; eine Wand bekleiden’ 
(Ness.); ‘hinbreitend (oder breitlegend, z. B. mit Brettern, 
Laken) etwas bedecken’ (Kur.). apklotis fem. (Ness.) ‘Deck- 
bett’. inklodé, iklodé (Ness.) ‘Bodenbrett eines Lastwagens’. 
iszkléju, iszkl6ti ‘den Boden tafeln, pflastern, ausdielen’ ( Ness.) ; 
stiba dékiais iszkloti ‘ein Zimmer mit Decken auslegen oder aus- 
schlagen’ (Kur.). klodas (Lalis) ‘layer, bed, stratum’. klédinu, 
klédinti caus. (Kur.) ‘mit etwas Breitem bedecken’. klojimas 
‘das Auslegen; das Lager, die Lage zum Dreschen; die Tenne’ 
(Ness.) ; ‘das Spreiten, Breitlegen; die Dreschtenne; die zum 
Dreschen ausgespreitete Getreidelage’ (Kur.) ; ‘spreading, cover- 
ing ; threshing floor, barn floor; (Eng.-Lith. Dict.) barn’ (Lalis). 
klojys (Ness.) ‘eine Lage zum Dreschen, das Getreide, das auf 
einmal auf die Dreschtenne gelegt wird’. kldstau, kldstyts 
(Kur.) ‘fortgesetzt breiten, spreiten und decken’. klota (Ness.) 
‘das Pflaster im Hause, das Ziegel- oder Fliesenpflaster’. kloté 
(Lalis) ‘cover, bed cover, blanket’. pakloda, paklodas (Ness.) 
‘eine hélzerne Schlittenschiene ; das Unterfutter im Kleide, unter 
dem Sattel, das Polster ; ein Bettlaken, auch ein Umschlagelaken, 
in dem man Kinder auf dem Riicken tragt, und das man gegen 
den Regen gebraucht; auch das Sadelaken, in welchem der Siae- 
mann die Saat tragt’. paklédé (Lalis paklodé, pakloté) ‘Bett- 
laken’. pakléju, pakléti (Ness.) ‘decken, unterbreiten; aus- 
spreiten; Getreide zum Dreschen anlegen; hélzerne Schienen 
unter den Schlitten legen; das Bett machen’. paklotis fem. 
(Ness. also mase.) ‘Unterbett’ (Ness.) ; ‘Streu’ (Bezzenberger, 
Beitr. zur Geschichte d. lit. Spr., 308) ; ‘spread, bedding’ (Lalis). 
paklotuvé (Ness.) ‘Matratze, Polster; Filzdecke unter dem Sat- 
tel’. priklodas (Ness.) ‘Deckbett; Beispiel, Paradigma’. 12- 
klodas, uwzkloda, uzklodé (Ualis uzkloté; ef. paklédé above) 
(Ness.) ‘Bettdecke, meistens von grober Leinwand, die iiber das 
aufgemachte Bett gebreitet wird’. wzklonis masc. (Kur.) ‘ein 
Grasplatz hinter dem Hause, hinter der Scheune; so ziemlich das 
was klénas’. uzklotuvé (Ness.) ‘Deckbett, Bettdecke’. 





WHERE WAS SAKADVIPA IN THE MYTHICAL 
WORLD-VIEW OF INDIA? 


WinuiAM FAIRFIELD WARREN 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


AN ARTICLE of rare interest on the above question, from the 
pen of Professor W. E. Clark of Chicago University, is presented 
in the October, 1919, issue of this Journau. In it is given the 
result to date of long and wide researches. It must be confessed 
that the result is far from satisfying. In a single sentence we 
are given the largely conflicting conclusions of nine prominent 
Orientalists, and then the names of fourteen other scholars who, 
despairing of success in locating ‘the illusive isle’, simply assign it 
to ‘the realm of fancy.’ 

The present writer cannot claim linguistic qualification to take 
a part in this high debate, but he has in mind a few questions, 
which very possibly may aid the better qualified in discovering 
one reason for the many failures of the past. 


1. What kind of a region is this which we wish to locate? 
Obviously it is a ‘dvipa’, whatever that may mean, and it must 
be a place fitted to serve as the abode of certain finite intelli- 


gences. 

2. Is it one of the notable ‘seven’ dvipas which are repre- 
sented as severally surrounded by one of the seven concentric 
seas? 

Probably, for it is often so listed. 

3. Which is the first, and which the last, of the seven as 
listed in the Puranas? 

The first is Jambudvipa, the last Pushkaradvipa. 

4. Where does the Vishnu Purana locate the seven ? 

After naming them it says, ‘Jambudvipa is the centre of all 
these, and the centre of Jambudvipa is the golden mountain 
Meru.’ 

5. And what is Jambudvipa, according to the same Purana? 

Our Earth, ‘a sphere’, the abode of living men. 

6. Where does the Sirya Siddhanta locate Mount Meru? 

At the north pole of the Earth sphere. 
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7. What extra-terrestrial bodies, according to Plato and the 
astronomers of his time, center in our Earth and revolve about it? 

Seven homocentric globes, each solid, yet so transpicuous that 
though we dwell inside them all, we may gaze right through the 
whirling seven every cloudless night and behold the vastly more 
distant stars unchangeably ‘fixed’ in or on the outermost of all 
the celestial spheres, the eighth. Reread the memorable cosmo- 
graphical passage in Plato’s Republic. 

8. How were these'seven invisible globes supposed to be re- 
lated to the planets that we see? 

The moon we see was represented as in some way made fast 
to the ‘first’ or innermost of the seven, and the movement of the 
visible Luna enables us to infer that one month is the time re- 
quired by the invisible ‘Lunar Sphere’ in the making of one 
revolution. Of course, as every schoolboy should know, the 
Lunar Sphere incloses the whole Earth, shutting it in on every 
side. The second of the seven, far out beyond the lunar on every 
side, was supposed to be the Sphere of Helios, the Solar Sphere. 
Then at ever increasing distances revolved the concentric spheres 
of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. In each case the 
luminary we study with the telescope is as distinct from the 
sphere to which it is attached as a locomotive’s headlight is from 
the engine which bears it. Indeed, Milton calls the visible planet 
the ‘officious lamp’ of its invisible sphere. The ‘Music of the 
Spheres’, as so often explained, was supposed to result from their 
diverse rates of motion in revolution, and from their harmonic 
adjustment as to distance from each other. 

9. If now in Hindu thought the seven concentric dvipas are 
(or originally were) simply the concentric invisible spheres of the 
ancient Babylonian and Greek astronomers, and the seven con- 
centric seas that separate them simply the intervening concentric 
spaces, oceanic in magnitude, what passages in the Kirma 
Purana are at once seen to need no further harmonizing ? 

The passages cited by Professor Clark in last line of note on 
page 218 and line following. The two ‘surroundings’ by one and 
the same sea are no more difficult of conception than is a sur- 
rounding of the spheres of Jupiter and Mars by the sphere of 
Saturn. So also it is now plain how Sakadvipa can be ‘north’ of 
Meru and at the same time ‘east’ of it. It is both. 
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10. Has this view of the dvipas and of the seven concentric 
seas ever been proposed ? 

Certainly, more than thirty years ago. See page 459 of Para- 
dise Found, by W. F. Warren, Boston, 1885. Also his Earliest 
Cosmologies, New York 1909, page 91, n. et passim. 

11. What does Professor Clark say of the distance of Sakad- 
vipa from the abodes of men? 

‘The distance was never traversed by human feet, it was trav- 
elled through the air.’ Note eight, page’210. 

12. When Narada starts for Sakadvipa, what direction does 
he take? 

Not a northward, not an eastward, not. a southward or west- 
ward; simply upward. He ‘soars into the sky.’ Page 231. 

13. If he keeps on in his upward flight until he reaches the 
last heaven this side of Pushkaradvipa what kind of tenants 
will he there find? 

Beings ‘white’ and ‘sinless.’ See the description in article of 
Professor Clark, pages 234ff. One statement reads: ‘The efful- 
gence which is emitted by each of them resembles the splendor 
which the sun assumes when the time comes for the dissolution of 
the universe.” Unearthly to say the least. 

14. What is the weight of the garments of one of these beings 
according to the Buddhist scriptures? 

Divide one ounce into one hundred and twenty-eight parts and 
one of these parts will balance the garments in weight. In the 
ascending order of the heavens it is the last in which clothing of 
any kind is en régle. 

15. Name of this heaven, next below Pushkara, in what seems 
to have been the orthodox Purdnic list? 

SAKADVIPA. 

Small wonder that our results are unsatisfactory so long as 
we place polar Meru somewhere among the Himalayan ranges, 
and unremittingly scan all procurable maps of Asia for a region 
which is measureless miles above our heads. 





BRIEF NOTES 


A remark on Egyptian r ‘part’ 


It is a well-known fact, that in Egyptian the word for mouth, 
r, has also the meaning ‘part.’ Difficulty, however, arises as soon 
as an attempt is made to explain the change of meaning. Sethe, 
in his brilliant monograph Von Zahlen und Zahlworten bei den 
alten Aegyptern, Strassburg, 1916, p. 86, takes into account a 
few possibilities that might have been instrumental for this 
change. According to him, it may have been considered a 
‘mouthful,’ analogous to the Hebrew yad, which was used to 
express the fractions, and which as such a designator may have 
been thought of as a ‘handful’; or else as ‘part’ of the body, like 
Greek pépos, or as ‘edge’, ‘rim’ or ‘side.’ Apart from this use 
of r ‘part’ in the designation of fractions, the use of r ‘mouth’ 
in a metaphorical sense for ‘chapter,’ ‘saying,’ as a ‘part’ of a 
literary production is very common. 

In an entirely unique way I find this word in my perusal of 
Erman’s ‘Reden, Rufe und Lieder auf Graeberbildern des Alten 
Reiches’ (Abh. der Preus. Akad. der Wissenschaften), Berlin, 
1919. On page 18 we read that a man calls to the butcher, 
‘Free me from him! this steer is mighty.’ The answer, which 
the butcher returns, concerns us here. He calls back: ndr sw r 
mnh m r-k. Erman renders this by ‘Halt ihn ordentlich mit (?) 
deinem But this sentence allows no other transla- 
tion than: ‘Hold him properly for thy part!’ The use of 
the preposition m particularly favors this translation. The 
answer contains thus a slight rebuke to the man, who sits between 
the horns of the steer and holds him down for slaughter. The 
sense is thus: ‘Instead of calling for my help, tend to your own 


part of the work well.’ 
H. F. Lurz 


University of Pennsylvania 


Bharata’s treatise on dramaturgy (Ndtya-Ssdstra) 


Some of the members of our Society will be interested to learn 
of certain items from letters written from Poona, India, by Pro- 
fessor Belvalkar. He has in hand an edition and annotated ver- 
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sion of this ancient and exceedingly important treatise. The 
items illustrate clearly some of the enormous advantages which 
native Indianists have over us Indianists of the Occident. 

He tells me that his article upon the material available for a 
critical edition of this treatise (see Sanskrit Research, 1. 37-) has 
brought fruitful replies from various parts of India: 1. Report 
of a complete ms. of the text at Chidambaram (otherwise, Chil- 
ambaram : South Arcot, Madras, a few miles south of Cuddalore) ; 
2. Report of the discovery in Malabar of an almost complete ms. 
of Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the text; 3. Information as 
to 93 fine images painted on the inner walls of a temple of the 
XITI. century, illustrating the various dancing postures enumer- 
ated in chapter 4, stanzas 33 to 53 of our treatise. What is more: 
above each picture is a description of each posture, the descrip- 
tion (in Grantha characters) agreeing word for word with those 
given in our treatise, chapter 4, stanzas 99-. The pictures enable 


us to understand Bharata clearly. 
CHARLES R. LANMAN 


Harvard University 


PERSONALIA 


Dr. B. Laurer, curator of anthropology in the Field Museum 
of Chicago, was elected an honorary member of the Finnish 
Archaeological Society of Helsingfors on the occasion of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of this Society on November 6, 1920, and a cor- 
responding member of the Société des Amis de 1]’Art Asiatique, 
Hague, Holland. He was recently appointed also Honorary 
Curator of Chinese Antiquities in the Art Institute of Chicago. 

In commemoration of the labors of Prof. Frrmepricnh Hirrsa, 
of Columbia University, who attained the age of 75 years in April 
of this year, a ‘Festschrift fiir Friedrich Hirth’ is announced 
by the Beitrige zur Kenntnis der Kultur und Kunst des fernen 
Ostens (Oesterheld & Co., Berlin). 

The Rev. C. H. W. Jouns, M.A., Litt.D., late Master of St. 
Catharine’s College, Cambridge University, and Assyriologist, 
died in August. 

Prof. RicHarp GorrHEtL, of Columbia University, is attached 
to the University of Strasbourg for the present academic year. 

Dr. Henry ScHAEFFER has become Professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis in the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
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In accordance with Art. V, §2, of the Constitution of the 
Society, the Executive Committee, thru the Corresponding 
Secretary, reports the following actions taken by it since the last 
annual meeting of the Society. 

Pursuant to a vote of the Society (see Proceedings, in JOURNAL, 
40. 222), the Executive Committee took under consideration the 
proposal contained in the report of the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion with the other Oriental Societies (JourRNAL, 40. 215-216) that 
this Society co-operate with the other Oriental Societies in regard 
to planning a General Dictionary of Buddhism and issuing an 
appeal for aid in its preparation. The following resolution was 
submitted to each member of the Committee by the Secretary and 
was approved by four out of the five members (Professor Clay 
being absent from the country and unable to respond), on or 
before June 4, 1920. 

‘Whereas, the American Oriental Society, at its meeting held 
in Ithaca, N. Y., on April 6 and 7, 1920, referred the report of the . 
Standing Committee on Co-operation with Other Oriental Socie- 
ties to the Executive Committee with power to act upon the pro- 
posal contained in the report that this Society co-operate with the 
other Oriental Societies in regard to planning a General Diction- 
ary of Buddhism and issuing an appeal for aid in its prepara- 
tion : 

The Executive Committee, on behalf of the American Oriental 
Society, hereby gives the general approval of the Society to this 
undertaking and authorizes its representative on the Committee 
for planning the Dictionary to join in signing and circulating 
the appeal that may be approved.’ 

Thereafter Professor James H. Woods, who is the representa- 
tive of this Society on the joint Committee for planning the Dic- 
tionary of Buddhism, on his return from the joint meeting of 
Asiatic Societies held in Paris in July, 1920, submitted to the 
Executive Committee the subjoined ‘Projet de Circulaire’ with 
the request that this Society authorize its circulation in the same 
manner as the French and the British Societies had already 
agreed to do. This request was transmitted to each member of 
the Committee by the Secretary, and the issuance of the circular 
appeal was unanimously approved by them, on or before Sept. 28, 
1920. 
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On Saturday, Oct. 23, a meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held at Columbia University, New York City, all the members 
being present. The minutes of actions already taken thru 
correspondence votes (as stated above), were unanimously rati- 
fied and approved. 

A resolution, ‘that the American Oriental Society extend to 
the Asiatic Societies of England, France, and Italy an invitation 
to hold a joint meeting in this country at the time of the annual 
meeting of the American Society in 1921, or, if it seems prefer- 
able, at some other time in that year,’ was referred to the decision 
of the Board of Directors, in such manner as the President of the 
Society might direct. 

The matter of the investment of any uninvested capital belong- 
ing to the Society having been referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee by the Board of Directors, it was voted: ‘That the investment 
of such part of the funds of the Society as may seem wise shall be 
referred to the Treasurer with power to act, after consultation 
with and upon the advice of the Treasurer of Yale University.’ 

The affairs of the Committee on Preparation of a Statement 
setting forth the Scope, Character, Aims, and Purposes of Orien- 
tal Studies having been referred to the Executive Committee by 
the Board of Directors, it was voted: ‘That the President appoint 


a committee from among the younger members of the Society to 
prepare a statement setting forth the aims and the importance of 
Oriental Studies, such committee to report to the Executive Com- 


? 


mittee at its next meeting. 
CHARLES J. OGDEN, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


PROJET DE CIRCULAIRE 

La FEDERATION DES SociETEs ASIATIQUES (Amérique, Angleterre, France, 
Italie), a pris 1’initiative d’une publication qui grouperait dans un effort 
commun des équipes nationales de savants orientaux et occidentaux. Elle a 
entrepris la préparation d’un Dictionnaire Général du Bouddhisme (doc- 
trine, histoire, géographie sacrée, etc.) fondé sur un dépouillement direct des 
sources (sanscrit, pali, tibétain, chinois, japanais, langues de 1’Indochine et 
de 1’Asie Centrale) et élaboré par des spécialistes locaux dans chacun des 
pays de civilisation bouddhique, sous le contréle d’un Comité de direction élu 
par les Sociétés fédérées. 

Une pareille entreprise exige le concours d’un nombre considérable de 
travailleurs qu’il est nécessaire de retribuer, et elle comporte dés le début 
des frais élevés de mise en oeuvre et de materiel. Le prix de revient total, 
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encore impossible 4 préciser, atteindra des centaines de milliers de francs. 
Pour couvrir ces dépenses, les Sociétés Fédérées sollicitent la générosité des 
souscripteurs. En tant que religion, philosophie, littérature, art, le boud- 
dhisme a joué dans le monde un rdéle trop considérable pour qu’un homme 
cultivé puisse s’y déclarer indifférent. 

Les souscriptions sont regues. 


The Directors, at the Annual Meeting, authorized the Editors 
to undertake the preparation of an Index of Volumes 21-40 of the 
JOURNAL. Prof. R. K. Yerkes has kindly consented to prepare 
this Index, and it will appear in 1921, to be sold at cost. It will 
be recalled that the Index to Volumes 1-20 was prepared by Mrs. 
George F. Moore and appeared in Vol. 21. 


The Annual Meeting of the Middle West Branch of the 
Society will be held at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., February 25-26. Communications for the program should 
be sent to the Secretary, Prof. A. T. Olmstead, 706 So. Goodwin 
St., Urbana, II. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


A Joint Meeting of the Oriental Societies of France, Great 


Britain, Italy and America was held in Paris, July 6-8. The 
representatives of the American Society present were Drs. Clay, 
Gottheil, Gray and Woods. The sessions were divided into two 
sections, of Near Asia and Far Asia. M. Senart, President of 
the French Society, gave a reception on Wednesday and there was 
a dinner on Thursday. The following was the program: 


M. R. Gottheil. Sur une nouvelle typographie orientale. 

M. Goloubew. Sur 1’organisation au Musée Guimet, d’un dépét de clichés 
archéologiques.—Communications de MM. Pelliot et Lartigue sur leurs ex- 
péditions en Extréme-Orient. Projections. 

Sir G. A. Grierson: Report on the Linguistic Survey of India. 

M. Meillet: Sur le caractére des Gathas. 

Dr. H. B. Morse: The super cargo in the China trade, cirea 1700. 

M. Ceedés: Les origines de la dynastie de Sukhodaya. 

M. A. T. Clay: The Amorite name Jerusalem. 

Dr. Cowley: A Hittite word in Hebrew. 

M. Chabot: Traces de 1’influence juive dans les inscriptions palmyréni- 
ennes. 

Prof. St. Langdon. Sumerian Law Codes and the Semitic Code of Ham- 
murabi. 
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M. Minorsky: La secte persane des Ali-Allahi. 
M. Longworth Dames: The Portuguese and Turks in the Indian Ocean 


in the XVIth Century. 
M. P. Pelliot: Un vocabulaire arabe-mongol et un vocabulaire sino- 


mongol du XIV¢ siécle. 
M. Archambault: Le sphinx, le dragon et la colombe, d’aprés les monu- 


ments de la Nouvelle-Calédonie. 
M. Krenkow: The second volume of the Kitab al Ma’ani of Ibn 


Qutaiba. 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynés: Le manuscrit d’Ibn Khaldoun des Qaraouin 


de Fez. 
M. Thureau-Dangin. Rituel du temple d’Anou 4 Ourouk. 


M. Casanova: Un alphabet magique. 
M. Cl. Huart: Un commentaire du Coran en Ture d’Asie Mineure (xve 


siécle). 
M. C. D. Blagden: Résumé of Malay Studies. 
M. Masson-Oursel: Sur la signification du mot dharma & travers 1’histoire 


de 1’Inde. 
M. Mukerjee: Belvedere (an archeological Account of a home occupied 


by the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal). 
M. G. Ferrand: La Chine dans Ya’kdbi. 
M. Sidersky: L’astronomie et la science orientale. 
M. Deny: Futuwet nameh et romans de chevalerie tures. 
M. Delafosse: Sur l’unité des langues négro-africaines. 
M. Bourdais: L/’action originelle des forces naturelles dans le premier 


écrit de la Genése. 
M. Danon: Sources ottomanes inédites de l]’histoire des Tartares. 


The second general meeting of the Palestine Oriental Society 
(see above, p. 76) was held in Jerusalem on May 25. The follow- 
ing papers were presented: Professor Clay, ‘The Amorite origin 
of the name of Jerusalem’; Pére Lagrange, ‘Les noms géogra- 
phiques de Palestine dans ]’ancienne version des Evangiles’; Mr. 
Phythian-Adams, ‘An early race of Palestine’; Mr. Idelson, ‘A 
comparison of some ecclesiastical modes with traditional syna- 
gogual melodies’; Pére Dhorme, ‘L’assyrien au secours du livre 
de Job’; Dr. Albright, ‘Mesopotamian influence in the temple of 
Solomon’; Pére Decloedt, ‘Note sur une monnaie de bronze de 
Bar Cochba’; Mr. H. E. Clark, ‘The evolution of flint instruments 
from the early palaeolithic to the neolithic’; Mr. Ben Yehuda, 
‘The language of the Edomites’; Mr. Rafaeli, ‘Recent coin dis- 
coveries in Palestine’; Professor Peters, ‘Notes of locality in the 
Psalter’; Mr. J. D. Whiting, ‘The Samaritan Pentateuch’; Mr. 
Tolkowsky, ‘A new translation of metheg ha-ammah, 2 Sam. 8.1’; 
Mr. Lind, ‘Prehistoric Palestine’; Professor Worrell, ‘The inter- 
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change of Sin and Shin in Semitic and its bearing on polarity’; 
Pére Orfali, ‘Un sanctuaire canaanéen 4 Siar el Ganem’; Mr. 
Eitan, ‘Quelques racines inconnues dans le livre de Job’; Dr. 
Slousch, ‘Nouvelle interprétation d’une inscription phénicienne’. 
The Society is preparing to publish its proceedings. The present 
membership in Palestine numbers 145. 


The reorganized University of Strasbourg announces a depart- 
ment of the History of Religions, which will include members of 
both the Catholic and Protestant faculties. M. Alfaric has been 
appointed to the newly created chair of History of Religions. 
The program of lectures for this year includes general courses, 
and courses on the Egyptian, Semitic, and Indo-European Relig- 
ions, and Christianity, primitive, mediaeval and modern. 


The lectures for this winter under the auspices of the American 
Committee on the History of Religions are being given by Dr. 
Frederick J. Bliss, on the subject, The Secret Cults of Syria, cov- 
ering the history and tenets of the Isma’ilis, the Nusairis and 
the Druses. These lectures are given at Union Seminary, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins University, Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Rochester Theological Seminary, Cornell 
University, Meadville Theological Seminary, Oberlin University, 
University of Chicago, and Hartford Theological Seminary. 


The first volume of the ANNuAL of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem has appeared under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Charles C. Torrey. The papers, all contributed by 
former Directors of the School, are: ‘A Phoenician Necropolis at 
Sidon,’ by C. C. Torrey; ‘The Walls of Jerusalem,’ by H. G. 
Mitchell; ‘Survivals of Primitive Religion in Modern Palestine,’ 
by L. B. Paton; ‘Gleanings in Archaeology and Epigraphy,’ by 
W. J. Moulton. The volume is illustrated with 77 plates. It is 
published by the Yale University Press. 


An Asiatic Society has been organized at the University of IIli- 
nois with a membership already of over forty. The purpose is 
expressed in the constitution as follows: (1) interest in the 
Asiatic peoples, their history, civilization, and present problems ; 
(2) scientific instruetion and research on Asiatic topics, includ- 
ing the development of the University Library and the Oriental 
Museum; (3) social intercourse among members on the basis of 
these common interests. Members are to be chosen from faculty 
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and both American and Asiatic students, on the basis of scholar- 
ship and interest in this development. Members returning to 
the Orient become corresponding members and without dues, 
with the hope that they will retain a permanent interest in the 
development of Asiatic studies at the Univetsity and in the edu- 
cation of their fellows. Officers have been chosen as follows: 
President, Professor E. B. Greene, Department of History; Vice 
President, A. P. Paterno, Philippines; Secretary, Professor A. 
T. Olmstead, Department of History; Treasurer, B. N. Bysack, 
India; Executive Committee, Professor David Carnahan, Dean 
of Foreign Students; N. Uyei, Japan; C. C. Yu, China; F. S. 
Rodkey, America. 

The Ecole Biblique of the Dominican Monastery in Jerusalem 
has been officially recognized as the French School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem and will doubtless be affiliated with the proposed 
French School in Syria. The Pontifical Institute (Jesuit) in 
Rome is establishing a similar school in Jerusalem under the 
auspices of the Italian government. 


The Department of Antiquities of the Government of Palestine 
has granted the following concessions for excavation: to the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania Museum, Beisén; to the Jewish Archae- 
ological Society, Tiberias and Artif; to the Dominicans in 
Jerusalem, ‘Ain Dik, near Jericho. A group of Swedish and 
Finnish archaeologists are seeking a consession for Tell el-Kadi, 
near Banias, in French territory. 
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The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 
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India. 1887. 

Prof. CHARLES CLERMONT-GANNEAU, 1 Avenue de 1’Alma, Paris. 1909. 
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12, W.) 1887. 

Prof. ARCHIBALD H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 
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Midi, Paris, France. 1920. 
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Francis C. ANSCOMBE, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1918. 
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1915. 
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